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ONE R. P.* 
By Dorotuy F. ATKINSON 
I 


A series of Elizabethan translations from the Spanish by one R. P. 
has long been known,’ but the translator’s identity has eluded all 
searchers. There is also known an Elizabethan translator from the 
Spanish, Robert Parke, who is described as “fl. 1588.” But Parke’s 
flourishing has been confined to the one title known to be his.* It is my 
hope that the evidence I shall present in this study may lead to 
recognition of R. P. and Robert Parke as one person, one who actu- 
ally did flourish in the great era of translation. 

The identity of R. P. has been variously explained. Thomas War- 
ton thought he was Richard Percyvall (1550-1620).* To this identi- 
fication certain practical objections were made by Professor J. G. 
Underhill, who accepted another name—that of Robert Parry.® This 
name was also accepted by Henry Thomas, apparently without ques- 
tion.* The British Museum Catalogue’ had suggested tentatively that 
either Robert Parry or R. Parre might be R. P. Then the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography*® settled on Parry, saying, “Parry is 
perhaps the ‘R. P.’ who co-operated with Margaret Tyler in trans- 
lating ... The Myrrour of Princely Deeds and Knighthood.” So far 
as I can determine no evidence has ever been adduced to establish 
Parry’s connection with the Mirror. There have been only the fact 
that his initials were R. P., and the fact that in 1595 he published an 
original romance called Moderatus, and in 1597 a volume of verses 


1 The research of which this article is a portion has been made possible by the 
award of the Margaret Snell Fellowship by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and by a grant-in-aid of research by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

2 The Myrrour of Princely Deeds and Knighthood, parts 2-6 (London, 
1583-1598). 

3 Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza, Historie of the Great and Mightie Kingdome of 
China, and the situation thereof: Togither with the great riches, huge Citties, 
politike governement, and rare inventions of the same. Translated out of Spanish 
by R. Parke (London, 1588). Reprint edition, Sir George T. Staunton, with 
introduction by R. H. Major, Hakluyt Society, XIV-XV (London, 1853). I 
shall make all my references to the reprinted text. 

* History of English Poetry (London, 1871), IV, 353; also, Catalogue of 
Early English Tales, Novels, and Romances from os Britwell Court (1920), 
p. 29, ascribes the 1585 volume of the Mirror to “R. P. fi. e. Richard Percival ?].” 
os — Literature in the England of the Tudors (New York, 1899), pp. 

6 Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry (Cambridge, 1920), p. 247. 

7 (London, 1884), IIT, 1520. 

8 The Rev. Ronald Bayne; s.v. “Robert Parry.” 
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called Sinettes Passion. Until some real evidence of Parry’s conrec- 
tion with the Mirror is discovered, we should probably assume that 
R. P. is still unknown. 

Because I am now preparing an edition of The Mirror of Knight- 
hood, 1 have been eager to learn something about its translators. And 
so, when R. P.’s vocabulary began to interest me and led me re- 
peatedly to Oxford English Dictionary entries citing Robert Parke’s 
use of the same words, I began careful comparison of the two vocabu- 
laries. The results which I here present have persuaded me that 
R. P. is the Robert Parke who translated Mendoza’s Historie of 
China. 

If I am correct in this conclusion, then we have the following 
dates associated with Robert Parke’s literary biography : 


1582 Aug. 24 Entry, St. Reg., of the Second Part of the First 
Book of the Mirror of Knighthood. 

1583 Publication of the Second Part of the Mirror of Knight- 
hood, i.e., books 4-5. 

1585 Publication of the Second Part of the First Book of the 
Mirror. 

1586 [?] Publication of the Third Part of the First Book of the 
Mirror. 

1587 Sept. 13 Entry, St. Reg., The Historie of China. 

1589 Jan. 1 (0.s.) Date of preface, The Historie of China. 

1588 (mn.s.) Publication of The Historie of China. 

1597 Apr. 12 Entry, St. Reg., of the Sixth Book of the Mirror. 

1598 Publication of the Sixth Book of the Mirror. 

1599 Reissue of the 1585 and 1586 [ ?] editions. 


II 


In The Historie of China and in those portions of the Mirror 
which are the work of R. P. occur a number of words which for 
one reason or another are unusual. Some are borrowed or coined 
from French, or, more important, from Spanish; some are archaic; 
and some have a semi-technical denotation which restricts their 
usefulness. It would seem remarkable that two translators, working 
on such different subjects as romance and serious travel and history, 
should have borrowed the same words or have employed the same 
archaisms. Small as the group of these common words is, it is sig- 
nificant enough to constitute strong presumptive evidence that the 
two translators are in fact one man. 

I shall divide the list of these words into two parts. The first part 
includes only the most unusual and significant items in the common 
vocabulary—chiefly coinages, words attributed to Parke by the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary or by the editor of the Historie. 
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(1) stange: This word is not defined by the OED in the sense 
in which these translations use it. The Mirror® describes “water; 
which ranne into the myddest of that valley, whereas it made a 
stange.” 

In the Historie the following uses occur: (a) “. . . they had in 
them stanges or pondes of water. . .”; (b) “. . . whereas they have . 
their stanges for the most part full of fish”; (c) “This citie was very 
fresh both within and without, full of many orchards, whereas were 
an infinite number of fruite, with gardens, stanges of water. . . .””*° 

In a footnote to the first of these passages, the editor of the Historie 
explains stange as derived from the French étang, a pond. It seems 
to me probable that Parke used the word of the Spanish text — 
estanques."' He apparently learned it from the Mirror, but this I 
cannot prove, for I have not had access to the Spanish text. 


(2) arkes: This archaic form occurs, along with arches, in both 
books. ““Eye browes compassing like an arke” and “There wrought 
with golde two arkes, the one joyning to the other.”** These are typi- 
cal Mirror uses of the word. 

In the Historie there are (a) “great and mighty triumphall arkes” ; 
(b) “more fairer houses and triumphant arkes”; (c) “there are 
triumphall arkes (which is an ordinarie and common thing in that 
kingdome).’’!* 

The use of triumphant is especially interesting’* in connection with 
the next word. 


(3) triumphant chariot ; tabernacles : In the Mirror one of the most 
spectacular contrivances is a “Triumphant Chariot” carrying a “Tent, 
verie richlie wrought with golde and silke . . . and in the fore part 
of y® chariot . . . ther was in manner of a tabernacle verie high. . . .”"* 

The tabernacle (cf. OED) is an ornate canopied structure, such as 
a tent or shrine. 

In the Historie,’® Parke says, “Here there is a pagode or temple... 
there is in it a triumphant chariot . . . upon the highest of this chariot 
is made a tabernacle very richlie adorned. . . .” 

The use of all of these words in two contexts, drawn from differ- 
ent originals, seems to me very significant evidence. The Historie 
passage seems to allude to the Mirror as only a borrower or translator 
would do. The interval between the two descriptions is about two 
years, so that the memory of the image would be quite fresh. The 


® 1585, sig. BY. 

10 g, from II, 46; b, from II, 85; c, from II, 278. 

11 Historia de las Cosas mas Notables, Ritos y Costumbres, Del gran Reyno 
dela China . .. Hecha y ordenada por el muy R. P. Maestro Fr. John Gonzalez 
de Mendocga... En Rome (1585), p. 385. 

12 1586 [?], p. 132; 1585, p. 75. 

13 Historie, I1, 63, 193, 278. 

14 The Rome (1585) text of these reads: “archos triumphales” (p. 328); “y 
demas lindos archos y casas” (p. 209); “arcos triumphales” (p. 385). Trium- 
phal is his version of lindos. 

15 1585, p. 73 et passim; also 1586 [?]. 

16 JJ, 331. 
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possibility of any other kind of borrowing by Parke is ruled out by 
the existence of the Spanish text, which reads, “Aqui hay un Pagode, 


o templo de Idolos grande y muy rico . . . ay enel un Carro trium- 
phal tan grande. . . . En los mos alto de este carro va hecho un taber- 
naculo muy ricamente aderecado. . . .”"" 


(4) amaine: In the Mirror, a ship, overtaking another, orders the 
sailors “to amaine, & to yeelde themseives prisoners”; or “the mar- 
riners thought good to strike and amaine their sayle.”"* 

In the Historie, it is similarly used : “He shot at them to make them 
amaine” and “straightwayes caused to amaine his sailes.’**® The edi- 
tor explains the meaning as “To let fall or lower at once: from 
amainar—Span.” This item is one of Parke’s borrowings which, like 
others, first appeared in his Mirror text. 


(5) reasonable: The OED cites twice from Parke’s Historie the 
use of this word to mean fair, average, considerable in amount or 
size. The Historie says, “townes have three and foure thousande 
souldiers, such as in Europe are esteemed for reasonable cities.”*° 
In the Mirror, “. . . he was as bigge as a reasonable Lion.”** 


(6) superbious: The OED cites Parke’s use of this word to 
mean proud or overbearing, but the following are typical Mirror uses: 


“and there was not one . . . saving onlie that superbious Pagan .. .”; 
houses “are superbious and admirable.” 


(7) evitate: The earliest citation of this word (meaning to avoid) 
in the OED is from Parke’s Historie. It would seem to be an un- 
common word, yet it occurs repeatedly in the Mirror, it was, in fact, 
the word which first attracted my attention to Parke’s vocabulary. 
“To evitate tediousness” or “to evitate suffering” are typical Mirror 
uses of this word from Spanish evitar.** 


(8) success, succeed: The OED cites Parke’s use of this to 
mean an event, to happen. The editor of the Historie says of it: “This 
word is evidently coined from the Spanish word ‘suceso,’ an event 
or occurrence.” The same coinage had been used in 1583 in the 
Mirror where it is a commonplace. For example, “How the two 
children . . . were stolen . . . and what afterward did succeede of the 
same robbery,” or “how he demanded of him battaile, and of all 
that succeeded in the same.”** From the Historie, “people did kill 
one of the friers companions: who, as also the souldiers that went 
with him, seeing and perceiving the successe, and likewise fearing 
that thereof might happen some other greater danger. . . .”?* 


17 Rome (1585), p. 432. 

18 1586 [?], p. 150%; 1583, p. 80v. 

19 TI, 38. 

20 TI, 51 et passim. 

21 1586 [?], p. 61. 

22 [bid., p. 178; cf. Historie, I, 26, 29. 

23 1586 [?], pp. 17, 113, 125%, etc.; Historie (Rome, 1585), p. 439, “por evitar 
proligidad.” 

24 1583, pp. 86", 174”. 

25 TT, 233. 
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(9) asper, asperly, aspernes: This word, meaning rough, severe, 
bitter, harsh, etc., is a commonplace of both books. It may come from 
the French, of course, but the Spanish text of the Historie employs it, 
as in “usan es asperissimo.”** Probably the Spanish Mirror also 
used it. 


(10) patron: To mean pilot, master of a ship, or captain, both 
works use this word. The Mirror: “in the ship that the Greeke 
Patrone had given them” and “the master or patrone thereof” (pre- 
viously called the pilot) .?* 

In the Historie, “they were very much made of by the patron of 
the said barke” is a translation of “de el patron.””* 


(11) firme: This word for sign-manual or signature occurs once 
in the Mirror when Rosicleer, opening a letter, “sawe that it was the 
firme of Fidelia.”*® 

It occurs more often in the Historie, always in this technical sense. 
For example, “untill such time as [the license] was acknowledged 
and newe firmed by another judge.”*° 


(12) propone: This word occurs in parliamentary and judicial 
scenes in the two books, in the sense which the OED marks “civil 
or Sc. Law.” A king says, “in great and profound matters one must 
propone, and many must determine,” and “we do desire . . . your 
judgements upon this that we have proponed.”™ 

The Historie says, “Then he . . . answered to the difficulty pro- 
poned by the judge.”*? R. P. and Robert Parke here show an iden- 
tical knowledge of parliamentary and legal language. 


This list makes no attempt to be exhaustive, but it does comprise 
the most interesting and significant coinages and special uses on 
which, I think, must rest any assumption about the identity of the 
two translators, R. P. and Robert Parke. 


The second list includes unusual and characteristic uses and forms 
of more commonly used words. These are nearly all idiosyncratic. 
Although these may be less interesting than the words in the first 
list, they are equally significant. The cumulative value of the pres- 
ent list is that it expands the characteristic vocabulary common to 
the two men. 


(1) to be revenged on the injurie received, or to die in the quar- 
rell: The Mirror uses this in toto and with variations. For example, 


26 Rome =). p. 49; Historie, I, 57, 61; II, 117, etc.; Mirror (1586 [?]), 
pp. 60°, 64”, e 

27 1586 a . 17%, 65%; also 1585, p. 130°. 

28 TI, 194; of Rome (1585) text, p. 330. 

29 1585, p. 240. 

80], 188 ; cf. II, 45. 

81 1586 (71, pp. 36”, 37°. 

82 I, 147 
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“... if they did not procure the revengement, the injurie offered was 
so great, and that it was better for them to dye in the quarrell.’’** 

The Historie varies it also, but a surprising use occurs in “to con- 
verte those gentiles, or else to die in the quarrell.”** Here, as in the 
use of triumphant arkes, Parke seems to be bringing his romance 
vocabulary to the new venture; sometimes, as here, that romance 
vocabulary seems a little incongruous. 


(2) as well strangers as naturalls (or naturall borne) : This phrase 
is also used variously. In the Mirror there are “as well straungers, as 
those naturally borne in that kingdome” and “knights, as_ well 
straungers as naturalls. .. .””*° 

In the Historie, “. . . beganne to robbe and spoyle all shippes that 
he could take, as well strangers as of the naturall people.”** 


(3) sustentation: This word is used a few times in each work. In 
the Mirror, “they carried with them somewhat for their sustentation 
for that day,’’*’ and in the Historie, “He straightwaies commanded 
that we should be provided for of ali things necessarie for our sus- 
tentation.’’** 


(4) with a trice: This is the usual way of saying quickly or at 
once in both works. 


(5) to fear (transitive) : This is perhaps an uncommon use of this 
verb, but it occurs in both works. Such expressions as “it feared 
them” are infrequent in the Historie and the Mirror, and for this 
very reason the usage should be noted here. 


(6) to put in ure: This expression occurs almost as often in both 
works as does its synonym, to put in use or in execution. The Mirror 
often says, “this thought was not so sone considered of, but straight 
waies she put it in ure. . .”*® and in the Historie a characteristic use 
is “the generall . . . determined that they shoulde be carried by lande 
unto the great cittie of Sancheo-Fu, the which was presently put in 
ines 


(7) fleshed with or in: The OED gives the construction of this 
word as fleshed upon. Neither translation uses upon. The Mirror 
says, “who was so fleshed in killing and slaying . . .”*' and the His- 
torie says, “they did assalt the fort with great crueltie, as men 
fleshed with the last slaughter.”** 


83 1586 [?], p. 31¥ et passim; cf. 1585, passim. 

34 TT, 131. 

85 1585, pp. 28", 100v. 

36]], 7 

87 Sixth Book (1598), sig. D3"; cf. 1586 [?], p. 129°. 
88], 165, and II, 

89 1585, 1586 [?1, passim. 

40 TI, 277. 

41 1586 JF, p. 91°. 

42 TT, 
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(8) to apart oneself: This means to remove, to set aside, and is a 
commonplace of both books. In the Mirror, “it shall doe well that we a 
part ourselves out of the way .. .” and in the Historie, “. .. make a 
noyse unto the people to apart themselves . . . that the judge may 
passe... 


(9) to pretend: To intend is generally expressed in both works by 
this verb. For example, “they concluded . . . for to execute their pre- 
tence .. .’** and “they do confesse that which the judge doth pretende 
to know” or “And there he pretended to live in securitie . . . so with 
this determination hee departed. . . .”** 


(10) to repart: To allot, divide: This is a common verb in the 
Historie.** In the Mirror there is a phrase, “repetition of his armie,”** 
meaning allotment. I take this for a misprint for repertition, a variant 
of repartition (cf. OED). The misprint resulting from omission of a 
letter is very common in the Mirror volumes. 


(11) to delate: The OED lists this as a variant of dilate, to 
delay. Both translations habitually use this variant. The Mirror says, 
“What hath bene the occasion that you have refrained your selfe 
so long time, & delated to give . . .” or “your long suffering and 
beeing quiet, and delating of the time that I could not receive the 
great joy and pleasure that I shoulde.’’** 

In the Historie, there is “without any delation hee issued forth 
from behind the point with three ships . . .” and “lacking nothing but 
to seale or signe the petition, but was delated until the evening, by rea- 
son of certaine businesse that chanced.’’** 


(12) to detract the time: To draw out, protract: This is the usual 
expression in the Mirror; for example, “Artimaga at the houre 
appointed . . . detracted no time, but kept her houre. . . .”* In the 
Historie, “they found him but luke warme, and that he did (as it 
were) but to detract the time, and feed them with hope... .”™ 


(13) over-plus: This is loosely used for superabundance, excess. 
“If the over-plus of the reason which I have to rejoyce . . .”** and 


“hee giveth unto them large wages . . . it is rather overplus unto 
them then lacke.”** 


(14) countervaile: Both translations use this word in the figura- 


tive sense of prevail or avail against. “He had neede of no small cour- 


437, 109. 

44 1586 [?], p. 10. 

45], 111; II, 10. 

46], 62, 63, 70, et passim. 
47 1586 [?], p. 105v. 

48 1585, p. 124 et passim; also 1586 [?], passim. 
49 TT, 38, 86. 

50 1586 [?], p. 60¥. 

51 TT, 126. 

52 1586 [?], p. 124. 

53], 80. 
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age and valour for to countervaile them,’** and “his enimies were 
many, and he not able to countervaile them.’’** 


Ill 


A supplementary comparison of stylistic qualities in the transla- 
tions produces the impression that no essential distinctions can be 
made between the two works. This might be negative evidence, were 
it not that the subject matter of the books is entirely dissimilar. And 
this fact should be taken into consideration before objecting that 
such similarity existed in the Spanish or that this style generally 
characterizes romance translations. The validity of the latter objec- 
tion is difficult to assess, but I believe that stylistic differences are 
perceptible even in romance translations. In other words, I believe 
that the auditory test leaves a cumulative and valid impression that 
these two styles are similar in cadence and structure. To re-create 
that impression here is impossible, but I can suggest it by setting side 
by side characteristic sentences. In offering these, I hope that my 
reading of these volumes has given me a fairly accurate ear for the 
cadences they use. The first section has dealt with verbal resem- 
blances which in themselves are significant.** But some of the signifi- 
cance is lost by taking the words out of context. Therefore, to illus- 
trate the quality of that context, I set here two pairs of sentences 
which are characteristic. 


(1) Whereas I was proctring the same certaine dayes, and for that théy 
were many which f should carrie, it was ndét pdssible by Any meanes that they 
should be made réadie against the departure of the fléete.57 

Which knights not having anie thing to dée, some departed into their Cotn- 
tries, and é6ther s6me went ott of the court to seéke their advéntures in the 
Empire, till such time as the ménth was passed.** 


(2) The which Fryers, whén that they had béen thére the space of éne yéare 
éccupying themsélves in the same éxercise in préaching and convérting the pedple 
of that countrie, in the same time they were given to understande by the relation 
of the sélfe same Austen fryers, as also by many marchants of China which 


541586 [?], pp. 140”, 208v. 

5511, 8. 

56 A further list of habitual expressions, many of them common at the time, 
may aid in the final decision about the identity of R. P. The list includes: to be 
advertised of, to go a lande, begun (as an adjective preceding its noun), call 
(a net to confine the hair), certaine dayes (used loosely, often indicating 
months), to be certified of (assured), to conclude (a favorite transition and 
summary), to disturbe (prevent, etc.), to put in execution, it cannot be chosen 
but (to have no alternative), to gratify, look (an exclamation), eschew tedious- 
ness, pestered (crowded), to fall out clean contrary to, procure (attempt), 
fardels, put in a readiness, very curiously wrought, great abundance of tears, 
in so ample sort or wise, to recreate and sport themselves, all inbrued with 
blood, receive great alteration, a river seems to be an arm of the sea, to know 
not whether one is in heaven or in earth, to show the whole commodity thereof (to 
make a full explanation), to leave something till time shall serve, now to return 
to our parent, rs 

5? Historie, II, 168-69. 

58 Mirror (1585), p. 100°. 
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came unto them with marchandise, of things to be wéndred at of that mightie 
kingdome, and of the infinite number of sotles which the divell had decéived 
and brought unto his sérvice with false iddélatrie.5® 

And after that with great majestie and p6mpe they hadde énded their dinner, 
they togéther did accémpanie the king unto the téwer, for to take otit the prin- 
cesse Olivia, who being advertised by Fidélia what she should dé, was mar- 
vailous richly apparailed, abiding the time y® they should céme to take her out 
of the tower, and dissémbling with hir sélfe cleane céntrarie unto that which 
was in her st6macke.®° 


In each of these pairs of sentences I have marked (‘) the syllables 
which seem to carry the logical and rhythmical stress.*' The cadence 
which runs through all of these sentences is anapaestic and leisurely ; 
soporific effects of the cadence are heightened by the use of many set 
phrases and the great redundancy. If it is a style well adapted to 
preposterous romance tales, still in some way its gangling periods 
are able to transmit the factual matter of the Historie. Parke wrote a 
prefatory epistle for the Historie, and I think it will be helpful to add 
here one typical sentence from this to illustrate the style of his 
prose when he is not a translator. 


It is néw about five and thirty yéares passed, right wérshipfull, since that 
young, sacred, and prident Prince, king Edward the sixt of happie mémorie, 
went about the discéverie of Cathaia and China, partly of desire that the goéd 
young king had to enlarge the Christian faith, and partlie to find é6ut séme 
where in those régions ample vént of the cléth of England, for the mischiefs 
that gréw about that time neérer héme aswéll by contémpt of our comméddities, 
as by the arréstes of his mérchantes in the Empire, Flanders, France, and 
Spaine: forsseéing withall how beneficiall 4ample vént would rise to All degrées 
throughéut his kingdome, and spécially to the infinite nimber of the podre 
sort distréssed by lacke of wérke.*? 


IV 


Some problems immediately present themselves in connection with 
this identification of R. P. and Robert Parke. I shall state a few of 
them here, hoping that subsequent research into the biography may 
solve some of the puzzles. 

(1) What is the explanation of the fact that R. P. signed only 
his initials on the title pages of the Mirror? Warton suggested® that 
R. P. [who was Richard Percyvall] was “too well known possibly 
among a particular class of readers at that time, to be misunderstood.” 
This theory seems less plausible now. On the Historie title page is 
only “R. Parke,” but the full name is signed to the dedicatory 
epistle. 

59 Historie, II, 126. 

6° Mirror (1585), p. 132%. 

61 The selections from the Historie are made at random. I have, however, 
tried to choose from the Mirror sentences which approximate the length and 
structure (but not the thought) of the Historie examples. 

62 Historie, I, 1. 

63 Warton, op. cit., IV, 353. 
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(2) Why did R. P. not write the prefaces, dedications, and ad- 
dresses to the reader for his various volumes of the Mirror? This 
apparatus has been done instead by the printer, Thomas East. But 
Robert Parke did sign and date the dedicatory epistle of the Historie. 

(3) Is the explanation of problems (1) and (2) that R. P., in the 
earlier volumes of the Mirror, was a hack writer (it is noteworthy 
that the printer makes much of his own initiative in getting the books 
translated) so young or so new at the work that he had no pride in 
authorship? And no reputation? And does pride of authorship come 
when Richard Hakluyt commissions him to translate the Historie? 
How then can we explain his continuing to sign himself R. P. on the 
title page of the Sixth Book of the Mirror in 1598? Is this work now 
beneath him? Is he trying to hold his position with his reading 
public ? 

(4) Was Hakluyt’s choice of translator dictated by friendship, by 
recognition of literary merit (Hakluyt was himself an experienced 
translator), or by Parke’s reputation ? 

These and many other matters must wait until further information 
about Parke’s life is available. It would be interesting to know more 
about Parke both for himself and for what his career might tell us 
about the Elizabethan hack translator. 


Mills College 


64], 4: “I have ... translated the same worke into English, and committed it 
to print . . . which labour, to say trueth, I have undertaken at the earnest re- 
quest and encouragement of my worshipfull friend Master Richard Hakluit. . . .” 
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THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY REPUTATION OF 
THE ELIZABETHANS 


By HERBERT WEISINGER 


Recent scholarship has demonstrated that the claim of Lamb and 
his contemporaries to be the first to appreciate the Elizabethan 
poets and dramatists must be considerably modified, and that the 
revival of appreciation of Elizabethan literature dates from about 
the middle of the eighteenth century.’ It seems to me, however, that 
the notion of a revival of interest in Elizabethan literature is some- 
what misleading, since it implies a period in which there was no 
appreciation of that literature. It is true that the volume of writing 
on the Elizabethans is matched by no group previous to the Ro- 
mantics, but this does not mean that the Elizabethans were neglected, 
even at those times which are usually regarded as the most un- 
responsive to the attraction of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 

To understand properly the attitude of the writers of the seven- 
teenth century and the first half of the eighteenth, it is necessary, 
first, to take into account the high regard in which the Elizabethan 
age as a whole was held. In the opinion of succeeding eras, the 
reign of Elizabeth was the high point in English history, and it was 
Elizabeth herself who was held responsible for the brilliant successes 
of her reign. Even during her lifetime she was greeted with an adula- 
tion which, discounting the flattery and extravagance characteristic 
of the Elizabethan, still left her accomplishments and influence on a 
very high level. After her death, to the already strong stream of 
praise were added the nostalgia and the disregard of defect which 
the present lavishes on the past. Bacon has paid his queen a glowing 
tribute in the first book of The Proficiencie and Advancement of 
Learning: 


But for the tablet or picture of smaller volume, (not presuming to speak 
of your Majesty that liveth,) in my judgment the most excellent is that of 


1 See Frances S. Miller, “The Historic Sense of Thomas Warton, Junior,” 
ELH, V (1938), 71-92, an article based on Dr. Miller’s dissertation, The 
Historic Sense in Eighteenth Century English Literature (The Johns Hopkins 
University, 1935); Clarissa Rinaker, “Thomas Warton and the Historical 
Method in Literary Criticism,” PMLA, XXX (1915), 79-109; Odell Shepard, 
“Thomas Warton and the Historical Point of View in Criticism,” JEGP, 
XVI (1917), 153-63; David N. Smith, “Warton’s History of English Poetry,” 
Proc. Brit. Acad., XV (1929), 73-99; Earl R. Wasserman, “The Scholarly 
Origin of the Elizabethan Revival,” ELH, IV (1937), 213-43, based on Dr. 
Wasserman’s dissertation, The Elizabethan Revival: its Background and 
Beginning (The Johns Hopkins University, 1937); Robert D. Williams, 
“Antiquarian Interest in Elizabethan Drama before Lamb,” PMLA, LIII 
(1938), 434-44, based on Dr. Williams’ dissertation of the same name (Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1937). 
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queen Elizabeth, your immediate predecessor in this part of Britain; a prince 
that, if Plutarch were now alive to write lives by parallels, would trouble 
him, I think, to find for her a parallel amongst women. This lady was endued 
with learning in her sex singular, and rare even amongst masculine princes; 
whether we speak of learning of language or of science; modern or ancient; 
divinity or humanity. And unto the very last year of her life she accustomed 
to appoint set hours for reading, scarcely any young student in an university 
more daily or more duly. As for her government, I assure myself I shall not 
exceed if I do affirm that this part of the island never had forty-five years 
of better times; and yet not through the calmness of the season, but through 
the wisdom of her regiment. For if there be considered on the one side, the 
truth of religion established ; the constant peace and security; the good admin- 
istration of justice; the temperate use of the prerogative, not slackened, nor 
much strained; the flourishing state of learning, sortable to so excellent a 
patroness; the convenient estate of wealth and means, both of crown and 
subject; the habit of obedience, and the moderation of discontents; and there 
be considered on the other side, the differences of religion, the troubles of 
neighbour countries, the ambition of Spain, and opposition of Rome; and then 
that she was solitary and of herself: these things I say considered, as I could 
not have chosen an instance so recent and so proper, so I suppose I could 
not have chosen one more remarkable or eminent, to the purpose now in 
hand; which is concerning the conjunction of learning in the prince with 
felicity in the people.? 


Bacon was followed by a long line of admirers of Elizabeth and 
everything connected with her reign. A frequently used image to 
convey a strong sense of Elizabeth’s accomplishments was that of 
the sun dispelling the clouds: 


The cloud thus set, that threatened more stormes, and a quiet calme happen- 
ing when the rage was at highest, that wished Sunne then ascended our 
Horizon, whose rayes (as had been hoped) presently dispell¢d all foggy 
Mists from Englands faire Skie; which was, the most milde Princesse Lady 
Elizabeth. . . 3 


The Earl of Clarendon applied to her reign as a whole the same 
praises which Bacon had given toe Elizabeth; at that time, he says, 
the English refined their manners and corrected their past errors ; 
they were much superior in piety, learning, wisdom, and good man- 
ners to all previous ages; they were characterized by a love of 
justice and a willingness to abide by it, by a taste for the arts and 
sciences, and by a desire for peace and plenty at home and good 
relations abroad.* So far as our period is concerned, the adulation 
of Elizabeth and her reign reaches its culmination in Lord Boling- 
broke, who devotes No. 137 of The Craftsman and sixty pages of 
his Remarks on the History of England to an analysis of the prob- 
lems which confronted Elizabeth and the solutions she adopted to 


2Francis Bacon, Of the Proficiencie and Advancement of Learning, in 
Works, ed. ‘ou Spedding, Robert L. Ellis, and Douglas D. Heath (New 
York, 1869); VI, 53. 

8 John Speed, The History of Great Britaine (London, —. P- 831. Cf. 
Laurence Echard, The History of England (London, 1707), p. 

* Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, A Collection of Several Tracts (Lon- 
don, 1727), pp. 236-37 
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meet*them ; Bolingbroke finds nothing but praise for her actions and 
by implication suggests that contemporary statesmen might do well 
to follow them.' The effect of this admiration for Elizabeth was 
spread to everything connected with her reign; apart from the 
intrinsic merits of Elizabethan literature, it would have been read 
if only because of its connection with the golden era of English 
history, and as it was, it was read as evidence of the brilliance of 
the period. 

Thus Peacham speaks of the time of Elizabeth as “. . . truly a 
golden Age (for such a world of refined wits and excellent spirits it 
produced, whose like are hardly to be hoped for in any succeeding 
Age).’*® And Owen Feltham refers to 


. our Halcyon dayes, we have had now 
Wits, to which, all that after come, must bow. 
And should the Stage compose her selfe a Crowne 
Of all those wits, which hitherto sh’as knowne; 
Though there be many that about her brow 
Like sparkling stones, might a quick lustre throw: 
Yet Shakespeare, Beaumont, Johnson, these three shall 
Make up the Jem in the point Verticall. 
And now since Johnsons gone, we may well say, 
The stage hath sene her glory and decay.’ 


“e 


According to Sir Richard Baker, “Poetry was never more Resplen- 
dent, nor never more Graced; wherein Johnson, Silvester, Shake- 
spere, Beaumont, Fletcher . . . not only far excelled their own Coun- 
trymen, but the whole World besides.’”* 

Sir John Denham was an admirer of Elizabethan literature. In his 
poem on Cowley, he writes: 


Old Chaucer, like the morning Star, 

To use discovers day from far, 

His light those Mists and Clouds dissolv’d, 
Which our dark Nation long involv’d; 
But he descending to the shades, 

Darkness again the Age invades, 

Next (like Aurora) Spencer rose, 

Whose purple blush the day foreshows; 


8 [Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke], The Craftsman, IV, No. 137 
re 4 134-41 ; emarks on the History of England (London, 1780 [?]), pp. 


. a Peacham, The Compleat Gentleman in cet ame of the 
Seventeenth Century, ed. Joel E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908), 3. 

7 Owen Feltham in Jonsonus Virbwus (1638), 4243. 3 ~™ in The 
Shakespere re ae Book (Oxford, 1932), I, ‘sis, Cf. Samuel Sheppard, 
“Third Pastoral,” pogroms Theological, Philoso hical, and Romantick 
(1651), S.A.B., Il, 13; Henry Belasyse, An English raveler’s First Curiosity 
or the Knowledge of his Owne Countrey (1657), S.A.B., II, 66 

8Sir Richard Baker, Chronicle of England (1660), win II, 86. Cf. 
Richard Flecknoe, A Short Discourse of the English Stage (1664), S.A.B., 
PY ts Anonymous, “Prologue,” to James Shirley’s Love Tricks (1667), 
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The other three, with his own fires, 
Phoebus, the Poets God, inspires; 

By Shakespear's, Johnson’s, Fletcher's lines, 
Our Stages lustre Rome’s outshines. . . .® 


Edward Phillips undertakes to defend the style of the Elizabethans 
against the charge that it was rude and unpolished. He points out 
that while it is true that the writers before the time of Henry VIII 
were “uncouth, strange, and unpleasant,” nevertheless the poetry 
of the Elizabethan era is well worth the attention of contemporary 
poets for its general excellence both in style and matter; it is 
interesting to note that he exempts Chaucer from his strictures on 
the poetry antecedent to the time of Henry VIII.2° John Oldham 
looks on Ben Jonson as the founder of the modern stage: 


Hail mighty Founder of our Stage! for so I dare 
Entitle thee, nor any modern Censures fear, 
Nor care what thy unjust Detractors say; 
They'll say perhaps, that others did Materials bring, 
That others did the first Foundations lay. 
And glorious 'twas (we grant) but to begin; 
But thou alone couldst finish the design, 
Some bold Advent’rers might have been before, 
Who durst the unknown world explore; 
By them it was survey’d at distant view, 
And here and there a Cape, and Line they drew, 
Which only serv'’d as hints, and marks to thee, 
Who wast reserv’d to make the full discovery: 
Art’s Compass to thy painful search we owe, 
Whereby thou went’st so far, and we may after go, 
By that we may Wit’s vast, and trackless Ocean try, 
Content no longer, as before, 
Dully to coast along the shore, 
But steer a course more unconfin’d, and free, 
Beyond the narrow bounds, that pent Antiquity. 


II 


Never till thee the Theater possest 
A Prince with equal Pow’r, and Greatness blest, 
No Government, or Laws it had 
To strengthen and establish it, 
Till thy great hand the Scepter sway’d, 
But groan’d under a wretched Anarchy of Wit: .. . 
No sooner did thy Soul with active Force and Fire 
The dull and heavy Mass inspire, 
But strait throughout it let us see 
Proportion, Order, Harmony, 
And every part did to the whole agree, 


®Sir John Denham, “On Mr. Abraham Cowley His Death and Burial 
amongst the Ancient Poets,” in Poetical Works, ed. Theodore H. Banks, Jr. 
(New Haven, 1928), pp. 149-50. 

10 Edward Phillips, Theatrum Poetarum, or a Compleat Collection of the 
Poets, Spingarn, op. cit., II, 263-64. 
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And strait appear’d a beautous new made world of 
Poetry. 


It is to be noted that both Denham and Oldham speak of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Jonson in terms of a revival of poetry, while Oldham 
thinks that Jonson has outstripped the ancients in those very qualities 
which made them so attractive to his contemporaries. 

Dryden defended Shakespearean tragedy from the attacks made 
on it by Rymer. Rymer had accused the Elizabethan tragedies of 
being irregular, and Dryden admitted the charge but argued that they 
showed genius, especially the Shakespearean tragedies, and “. . . 
Genius alone is a greater Virtue (if I may so call it) than all other 
Qualifications put together.”’* Both Flecknoe and Blackmore con- 
trast the literary productions of their own day with those of the 
Elizabethan era to the disadvantage of the former. Flecknoe writes: 


If any one the difference woud know, 

Betwixt the Ancient Playes and Modern now; 

In Ancient Times none ever went away, 

But with a glowing bosome from a Play, 

With somewhat they had heard, or seen so fierd, 
They seem to be Celestially inspir’d. 

Now you have onely some few light conceits, 
Like Squibs and Crackers, neither warms nor heats; 
And sparks of Wit as much as you'd desire, 

But nothing of a true and solid fire: 

So hard ’tis now for any one to write 

With Johnson’s fire, or Fletcher's flame & spright: 
Much less inimitable Shakespear's way, 
Promethian-like to animate a Play.1% 


And Blackmore: 


How happy were the old unpolished Times, 

As free from Wit as other modern Crimes! 

As our Forefathers Vig’rous were and Brave, 
Detesting both alike the Wit and Knave. 

They justly Wits and Fools believ’d the same, 

And Jester was for both the common Name. 
Their Minds, for Empire form’d, would never quit 
Their noble Roughness, and dissolve in Wit. 

For Business born, and bred to Martial Toil, 
They rais’d the Glory of Britannia’s Isle. 

Then she her dreadful Ensigns did advance, 

To curb Jberia, and to conquer France, 

But this degenerate, loose, and foolish Race 

Are all turn’d Wits, and their great Stock debase.14 


11 ite Oldham, “Upon the Works of Ben Jonson,” Works (London, 1703), 
pp. 327-30. 

12 John Dryden, Letters upon Several Occasions (1696), S.A.B., II, 402. 

13 Richard Flecknoe, “Of the Difference betwixt the Ancient and Modern 
Playes,” Epigrams (1670), S.A.B., II, 163. 

14Sir Richard Blackmore, “A Satyr against Wit,” Spingarn, op. cit., 
III, 325. 
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In his anger at the critics who had handled him roughly indeed, 
Blackmore praises the Elizabethans for the very virtues which the 
Elizabethan satirists lamented the lack of in their contemporaries; 
from the safety of over a hundred years distance, Blackmore uses 
the Elizabethans as a measuring stick by which to judge the writers 
of his own day and to find them wanting. The important point is 
that Blackmore did not so much find these values in the Eliza- 
bethans, but finding them lacking in his contemporaries, professed 
to discover them in the Elizabethans. This process is similarly evi- 
dent in Paul Whitehead’s lines on Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa which 
had been refused a license; Whitehead is speaking of the Eliza- 
bethan stage: 


Bold and unlicens’d in Eliza’s days, 

Free flow’d her numbers, flourish’d fair her bays. 

On Briton’s stage majestic, unconfin’d, 

She tun’d her patriot lessons to mankind ; 

For mighty heroes ransack’d ev’ry age, 

Then beam’d them glorious in her Shakespear’s page.1® 


Thus there is built up an unquestioned appreciation of the Eliza- 
bethans. But at the same time the tendency to use the term “modern” 
to include the period extending from the Renaissance to the time 
of the writer imperceptibly blurs over sharpness of distinction. We 
therefore find writers of the Restoration praising modern literature 
and using as examples writers ranging from Shakespeare to Dryden. 
Dryden himself falls into this confusion: 


For if we, or our greater fathers, have not yet brought the drama to an 
absolute perfection, yet at least we have carried it much further than those 
ancient Greeks; who, beginning from a chorus, could never totally exclude it, 
as we have done; who find it an unprofitable encumbrance, without any 
necessity of entertaining it amongst us, and without the possibility of estab- 
lishing it here, unless it were supported by a public charge.1® 


Charles Gildon points out that the moderns are superior in judg- 
ment and would never be guilty of the improprieties and absurdities 
which mar the works of the ancients. He goes on to say that the 
upholders of the ancients deny the moderns the right to be called 
poets because they have not strictly observed the rules of Aristotle, 
but in his opinion this shows the ancients ignorant of the chief end 
of poetry which is pleasure: 


Now, it cannot be deny’d but he is the best Poet who takes the surest means 
to obtain the end he aims at; in which, regard must be had to the Humour, 
Custom, and Inclination of the Auditory; but an English Audience will never 
be pleas’d with a dry, Jejune and formal Method [that] excludes Variety as 


15 Paul Whitehead, “To Mr. Brooke, on the Refusal of a Licence to his 
Play, Entitled, Gustavus Vasa,” Gentleman’s Magazine, IX (1739), 266. 

16 John Dryden, “Dedication of the Third Miscellany,” Works, ed. Sir 
Walter Scott, rev. George Saintsbury (London, 1882-1893), XII, 59. 
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the Religious observation of the Rules of Aristotle does. And all those that 
exclaim against the Liberty some of our English Poets have taken, must 
grant that a Variety that contributes to the main Design, cannot divide our 
Concern: And if so, ’tis certainly an Excellence the Moderns have gain’d 
above the Ancients. This would appear plainer if I had room and time to 
instance in Particulars.7 


What Gildon says may be applied equally to Shakespeare and Dry- 
den; his use of the word “modern” does not make any differentia- 
tion between the two, nor is any probably intended. This failure to 
distinguish between the Elizabethan and Restoration stage is mani- 
fest also in J. Drake’s The Antient and Modern Siages Survey’d. 
Drake is of the opinion that the moderns are superior to the ancients 
in respect to “General Moral of their Fables.” He adduces three 
reasons: first, the moderns do not interest Providence in promoting 
villainy ; second, Providence is never used to oppress virtue; and 
third, in modern plays, malefactors are punished nor are they per- 
mitted to escape by the intervention of the gods. For these reasons, 
the modern drama is superior to the ancient, since the balance of 
religion inclines to its side. Furthermore, the moderns have united 
the moral and pathetic to effect a new species of tragedy which 
is a considerable improvement over the ancient forms. Finally, the 
moderns are the creators of the system of poetic justice: “Thus the 
Moral, the highest, and most serviceable improvement that ever 
was, or ever can be made of the Drama, is of Modern Extraction, 
and may very well be pleaded in bar to all claim laid in behalf of 
the Antients.”** Again, what Drake says is capable of being applied 
to the Elizabethan and Restoration tragedy ; the point is that Drake 
himself makes no distinction. 


Now I should like to suggest that so far as the theory of the 
Renaissance is concerned, the failure to distinguish clearly the 
boundaries of the concept “modern” leads ultimately to a disregard 
of the Renaissance and a tendency to exalt the present at the ex- 
pense of the past. I do not mean to suggest that this is the only 
reason for the depreciation of the Elizabethans, but it is a factor to 
be reckoned with along with the influence of neo-classical ideas. 
Thus we get the common Restoration complaint that the Eliza- 
bethan poets fell short of the rules and decencies, and hence their 
productions were crude and unpolished. “It is therefore my part,” 
writes Dryden, “to make it clear, that the language, wit, and con- 
versation of our age, are improved and refined above the last,” and 








17 Charles Gildon, “To my Honoured and Ingenious Friend Mr. Harring- 
ton, for the Modern Poets against the Ancients,” in Willard H. Durham, 
eae omy of the Eighteenth Century, 1700-1725 (New Haven, 1915), 
pp. 16-17. 

18 J, Drake, The Antient and Modern Stages Survey’d (London, 1699), pp. 
229-30. Cf. pp. 218-19 and 225-26. 
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many of his contemporaries agreed with him.'* The superior, if not 
patronizing, attitude which the Restoration poets took toward their 
predecessors is well expressed by Addison: 


Long had our dull forefathers slept supine, 
Nor felt the raptures of the tuneful Nine; 
*Till Chaucer first, a merry bard, arose, 
And many a story told in rhyme and prose. 
But age has rusted what the poet writ, 
Worn out his language, and obscur’d his wit; 
In vain he jests in his unpolish’d strain, 
And tries to make his readers laugh in vain. 
Old Spenser, next, warm’d with poetic rage, 
In ancient tales amus’d a barb’rous age; 
An age that yet uncultivate and rude, 
Where’er the poet’s fancy led, pursu’d 
Through pathless fields, and unfrequented floods, 
To dens of dragons, and enchanted woods. 
But now the mystic tale, that pleas’d of yore, 
Can charm an understanding age no more; . . .2° 


The Earl of Shaftesbury accuses Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Milton 
of having debased their styles by infantile punning and quibbling.”* 
But it is not necessary to labor a point which has been long recog- 
nized, namely, that during the Restoration and the first half of the 
eighteenth century the Elizabethans were looked down on as strong 
but rude writers. Nevertheless, it is necessary to balance this opinion 
by the fact that there was as strong an appreciation of the Eliza- 
bethans as there was a depreciation of them. There was, therefore, 
a continuous tradition of appreciation of the work of the Eliza- 
bethans ; the scholars of the eighteenth century brought new tools to 
the study of Elizabethan literature, but they did not create a taste 
for it, for the simple reason that the taste for Shakespeare and his 
fellows had never been lost. 


Michigan State College 


19 John Dryden, Defence of the Epilogue: or, an Essay on the Dramatic 
Poetry of the Last Age, in Works, ed. cit., IV, 227. Cf. Dryden’s “Epilogue, 
Almanzor and Almahide; or, the Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards. 
A Tragedy, the Second Part,” ibid., IV, 224: 


Wit’s now arrived to a more high degree; 
Our native language more refined and free. 
Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation, than those poets writ. 


20 Joseph Addison, “An Account of the Greatest English Poets,” in Works, 
ed. George W. Greene (Philadelphia, 1880), I, 142. Jabez Hughes expresses 
pretty much the same idea in his poem “Upon Reading Mr. Dryden’s Fables,” 
cited in Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism 
and Allusion 1357-1900 (Cambridge, 1925), I, 294. 

21 Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, “Treatise III. viz. Solilo- 
quy: or Advice to an Author,” Characteristicks of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
Times (London, 1714), I, 217. 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING, A SESSIONS' OF THE POETS 
SOME NOTES AND QUERIES 


By ALLEN R. BENHAM 


Literary criticism in verse, though a minor type of poetry, became 
quite plentiful in the English literature of the seventeenth century. 
It took various forms: thus we have poems like Jonson’s Lines to 
Shakespeare ; Carew’s Elegy on the Death of Dr. Donne; the spate 
of verses that greeted the second volume of Jonson’s Works; Cow- 
ley’s Lines on Crashaw, and Denham’s on Cowiey.’ In all of these 
much space is given to criticism of the poet memorialized and to 
the effort to establish his position in the world’s literature. There are 
also “survey” poems like Drayton’s Epistle to Henry Reynolds where 
the tendencies of the age are expounded and numerous representa- 
tives of various groups of poets are listed. Then again there are 
poems like the one to be discussed in this paper which are not pre- 
vailingly serious in tone and may be classified perhaps as satires. In 
this respect this third sort of critical verse offers a contrast to poems 
of the first two sorts mentioned above. 

Sir John Suckling was born in 1609 and died in 1642. So his poem 
A Sessions of the Poets must have been written before 1642; it 
first appeared in print in 1646, in a volume entitled Fragmenta 
Aurea.® The article on Suckling in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy states that A Sessions of the Poets was circulating in manu- 
script in 1637, but no authority for this assertion is given. 

It is a poem in 125 lines, 116 of which are in 29 quatrains in iambic 
pentameter, riming—not always perfectly—aabb. Lines 99 and 100 
are a rimed alexandrine couplet, and lines 14, 23, 32, 41, 50, and 105 
are monosyllabic lines consisting of and or but. 

1 This is the title given this poem in the first three editions of Suckling’s 
poems. Many later editors have changed sessions to session. 

2 A handy volume sampling this type of poetry in English literature is Mrs. 
Richard Strachey, Poets on Poets (London, 1894). This has an introduction 
and notes. It starts with Chaucer’s reference to Gower from Troilus and ends 
with Tennyson’s lines on Milton. 

3 The best edition of Suckling’s works is that edited by A. Hamilton 
Thompson with introduction and notes (London, 1910). A text of A Sessions 
of the Poets is included with notes in J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century, I1 (Oxford, 1908), 190-93, 247-49. Spingarn says on p. 
247 that Davenant was made poet laureate on December 13, 1638. See this 
article post, p. 25. Spingarn also asserts on the same page that Suckling’ $s poem 
was written between August 6, 1637, and December 13, 1638. On the life of 
Suckling see John Aubrey, Brief Lives ..., ed. Andrew Clark, II (Oxford, 


1898), 240-45. There are some other scattered references to Suckling in 
Aubrey. For these see Dr. Clark’s index. 
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22 Sir John Suckling 


It is certainly as a poet [remarks Arthur Fox] that Suckling has won his 
chief, if not his only, title to fame. (?) [He is reputed on good grounds to 
have invented the game of cribbage.] Of all that he has written perhaps not 
more than five or six pieces are sure of permanent place in the garland of 
English song. It is true that in most of his poems he was a skilful inventor 
of new metres, a gift for which he has not always received due credit, per- 
haps because of the want of complete success in some of his inventions, It 
must be confessed that he seldom realized the need of taking pains to polish 
his experiment in this kind. Some of his songs were sung to the lute, some 
perhaps to the spinet, when the music might assist in slurring over the 
superfluous syllables and in smoothing down other little roughnesses in the 
rhythm. It is quite possible that Henry Lawes set some of these to music, 
though he probably found Tom Carew’s more polished lyrics better suited to 
his wonderful skill.+ 


Mr. Fox has perhaps been too generous in crediting Suckling with 
metrical inventions. Other critics charge him with metrical careless- 
ness. The latter is certainly illustrated in A Sessions of the Poets. 

This poem purports to describe a meeting of the poets and wits 
of London for the purpose of electing a poet laureate. Suckling says 
that it is in his opinion about time that such a meeting was held, for 


The laurel that had been so long reserved 
Was now to be given to him best deserved. 


The poem expressly states* that Suckling himself was not present 
at this meeting. No secretary was elected or mentioned, so Suckling’s 
means of information as to what went on in the meeting is a mys- 
tery. Perhaps some of his friends present told him about it, but no 
such statement is forthcoming. 

Apollo presided over this meeting, and close by the chair, perhaps 
as a sort of advisor in parliamentary law, sat John Selden (1584- 
1654), who had already given welcome legal advice to so many of 
his friends from 1630 on, who had at Ben Jonson’s request inserted 
into his volume Titles of Honor an account of the laureateship,’ 
and who was to be an active member of the Long Parliament and 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines where he was constantly to 
bring up legal aspects of questions being discussed. The tone of 
A Sessions of the Poets is, as I have said, satirical, and perhaps 
Selden’s remarks on poetry in his Table Talk might also qualify him 
as Apollo’s advisor on the election of a laureate. Selden says: 

*Tis a fine thing for Children to learn to make Verse; but when they come 
to be Men, they must speak like other Men, or else they will be laughed at. 
’Tis ridiculous to speak, or write, or preach in Verse. As 'tis good to learn 


to dance, a man may learn his Leg, learn to go handsomely; but ’tis ridiculous 
for him to dance, when he should go. 


4 Arthur W. Fox, Men and Marvels in the Seventeenth Century (New 
York, 1936), p. 129. 

5 See lines 3-4. 

6 See line 79. 

7E. K. Broadus, in The Laureate in England (Oxford, 1921), quotes on 
pp. 48-50 Selden’s remarks on the history of the laureating of poets. 
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’Tis fidiculous for a Lord to print Verses; ‘tis well enough to make them 
to please himself, but to make them public, is foolish. If a Man in a private 
Chamber twirls his Band-string, or plays with a Rush to please himself, ’tis 
well enough; but if he should go into Fleet-street, and sit upon a Stall, and 
twirl a Band-string, or play with a Rush, then all the Boys in the Street would 
laugh at him. 


Verse proves nothing but the quantity of Syllables; they are not meant 
for Logic.® 


Selden attended this meeting, I presume, as a wit—he is not 
commonly known as a poet—and there were several other wits 
present, such as Wenman, Digby, Chillingworth, Vaughan and Por- 
ter.° Poets mentioned in the introductory stanzas of the Sessions 
as present are “Lucan’s translator,” “he that makes God speak 
so big in’s poetry,” and Waller.*° Editors are agreed that “Lucan’s 
translator” is Thomas May (1595-1650),** whose translation of 
Lucan’s Pharsalia had appeared in 1627. There is no agreement as 
to who may be referred to as “he that makes God speak so big in’s 
poetry.” Possibilities are George Wither (1588-1667), Phineas 
Fletcher (1582-1650), and Francis Quarles (1592-1644). Milton 
is of course impossible, for of Milton’s poems only the lines To 
Shakespeare, a Masque (that is, Comus), and Lycidas had appeared 
in print. Besides, if this poem presents a historical situation, Milton 
had probably left England for his Italian journey at this time. 
Waller, listed as present, is of course Edmund Waller (1606-1687). 
Some of his verses were probably circulating in manuscript at this 
time, though none had been acknowledged in print. Neither “Lucan’s 
translator,” “he that makes God speak so big in’s poetry,” nor Waller 
takes any vocal part in the proceedings of the “sessions.”** 

The next section of the poem presents the claims of those who 
are willing to come forward and state their cases. Lines 19 to 54 are 
thus busied. After some by-play, certain other poets are called by 
name, though they make no moves in their own behalf. Thus, lines 
79 to 110.%* 


8 Temple Classics edition, pp. 102-3. Of course, Selden’s Table Talk had 
not been published in 1637, but probably his opinions were well known in 
that year. 

® For notes on these see Thompson, ed. cit. 

10 Walter is the name in the text, but editors are unanimous in changing 
this to Waller. 

11 See Allan G. Chester, Thomas May: Man of Letters, 1595-1650 (Phila- 
delphia, 1932), pp. 55, 132. 

12 George Sandys (1578-1644), the translator of Ovid, is also present but 
keeps silent. 

18 “Little Cid” mentioned in line 95 is undoubtedly Sidney Godolphin, 
though Mr. Thompson in his edition tries to make out a case for a contem- 
porary translator of Corneille, Le Cid. On Godolphin see Clarendon’s Life 
in Boyle’s Selections (Oxford, 1889), p. 297. Godolphin’s poems first appeared 
complete in print in Saintsbury’s Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, II 
(1906). Falkland, mentioned in line 104, is Lucius Cary first Viscount Falk- 
land. See J. A. R. Marriott, The Life and Times of Lucius Cary Viscount 
Falkland, 2nd ed. (London, 1908), chap. III, “The Sessions of the Poets.” 





24 Sir John Suckling 


As no satisfactory candidate has appeared or been found, it seems 
that the meeting will have to break up with no election, though this 
is a far from pleasing result. But just at the last moment—see lines 
110-25. 

I have been unable to identify the alderman referred to here. But, 
in the first two of Suckling’s Letters to Several Persons of Honor 
there are references to “your old friend, Alderman — (a learned 
bard and a great in-seer into the times).’* 

Now how is this poem to be interpreted 7° Is it just an imaginative 
skit with an opportunity for Suckling to poke fun at some of his 
contemporaries and point up his critical opinions of others? If so, 
all we can do is to comment on the structure and technique of the 
poem and the justice of the opinions expressed and let it go at that. 

Or does the poem have some historical facts behind it? I am 
assuming that it has and that it offers a chance for some remarks 
on two interesting historical questions. They are: (1) What was the 
status of the laureateship in 1637? (2) What about the poets who 
might have had claims on the laureateship in 1637 and are not 
referred to in Suckling’s poem? I shall take these two questions up 
in order. 

Most of the factors involved in question one have been very thor- 
oughly treated in the work by the late Professor Broadus already 
mentioned. 

In Suckling’s poems, Jonson is the first to come forward and pre- 
sent his claims. This implies that Jonson, who died on August 6, 
1637, was still alive when the poem was being circulated in manu- 
script. But in common belief Jonson had been poet laureate since 
1616. Broadus shows that there was no official basis for this com- 
mon belief. It rests on the fact that Jonson did have a royal pension 
given by James I “in consideration of the good and acceptable serv- 
ice done and to be done unto us,’* and increased by Charles I in 
1630 to £100 and “a terce of canary Spanish wine yearly.” Besides, 
among Jonson’s occasional poems are several that have been de- 
scribed as “laureate poems.” Then the title invented by Lord Falk- 
land for the collection of poems that greeted the publication of 
Volume II of Jonson’s Works in 1640 was Jonsonus Virbius. And 
finally John Aubrey and Anthony a Wood" either state or imply 
that Jonson had been poet laureate. 





14 See Thompson, op. cit., pp. 329, 330. See also Broadus, op. cit., p. 54, 
note. 

15 On the interpretation of the poem see Spingarn, op. cit., p. xxiv. 

16 Broadus, op. cit., p. 40. 

17 [bid., p. 56. Broadus prints Jonson’s patents of 1616 and 1630 on pp. 
222-24. 
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With Davenant the situation is similar. His patent’* does not give 
him any title. It is dated 1638 “and in consideration of service here- 
tofore done and to be done” grants him a pension of £100 a year. 
But two recent biographers of Davenant disagree at least slightly 
with Broadus. Professor Alfred Harbage in his Sir William Dave- 
nant, Poet and Venturer’® credits Suckling’s Sessions of the Poets 
for being the first reference to Davenant in regard to the laureate- 
ship, and Dr. Harbage continues: 


It is interesting that this poem, written before Jonson’s death in August, 
should show the literary dictator not as laureate but only as one of the candi- 
dates. It is a reminder that although Jonson had long been laureate in effect 
and in popular estimation, the title had never been officially accorded him and 
his patent for a royal pension had contained no mention of the office. It also 
hints that in the closing years of his life his obscuration at court had tended 
to edge him out of his nominal laureateship. 


Dr. Harbage goes on to review the poem and concludes by remark- 
ing that “Davenant, his defeat by the alderman notwithstanding, 
succeeded to the wreath.”*° 


Again, Professor A. H. Nethercot in his Sir William D’ Avenant, 
Poet Laureate and Playwright-Manager™ holds that Davenant was 
poet laureate, though Broadus finds that strictly speaking he never 
was so, and remarks on page 166 that Broadus is “probably some- 
what too sceptical of Davenant’s right to the title officially.” 

Professor Nethercot adds a reference to another candidate for 
the laureateship in Suckling’s poem—Thomas May, the translator of 
Lucan referred to by Suckling in line 15. For Mr. Nethercot sug- 
gests that it was because May was not appointed laureate in 1637 
that he deserted the royal cause and shortly went over to that of 
the Parliament.” 

In concluding a discussion of the first of the general historical 
questions raised by Suckling’s poem, we may simply agree with Pro- 
fessor Broadus** in his statement that the appearance of the poem 
indicates that in 1636 and 1637 there was at least some interest in 
the election of a poet laureate in England. 

You will perhaps recall that I listed a second question of historical 
import raised by A Sessions of the Poets. Perhaps I should have 

18 Broadus prints his patent, pp. 225-26. Broadus in his findings on Jonson 
and the laureateship had been anticipated by G. Gregory Smith in his Ben 
Jonson, English Men of Letters Series (New York, 1919), pp. 47,48. Davenant 
was worse off than Jonson, however, fer the former never was able to collect 
any of the money due on his patent. 

19 (Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 63, 64. 

20 Harbage avers that in the poem one Berkeley is a candidate for the 
laureateship. I find no such person mentioned. 

21 (Chicago, 1938), chap. IX, pp. 148-69. 

22 See Nethercot, op. cté., p. 167. On May’s connection with the laureate- 


ship, see A. G. Chester, op. cit., chap. III. 
23 Broadus, op. cit., p. 53. 
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called this a speculative rather than a historical question, for it 
concerns the poets who might have been listed by Suckling as can- 
didates for the laurel in 1637 but who do not appear in this poem. 

How about the poets not mentioned by Suckling? There are some 
twenty poets of the first half of the seventeenth century who are 
thought of as “among the gentlemen who wrote with ease” at the 
time, whose poems are in all the anthologies, and who might be 
thought of as worthy of at least a reference in A Sessions of the 
Poets. Just to recall them to your minds I have catalogued them 
in two groups. 

In the first group, I list the older men, born in the sixteenth 
century but still alive and writing in 1637. This roster includes: 
Richard Braithwaite (or Brathwaite), 1588-1673; William Browne, 
1591-1643; Thomas Dekker, 1570(?)-1641; John Ford, 1586- 
1640(?); Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 1583-1648; Robert 
Herrick, 1591-1674; Philip Massinger, 1583-1640; and James Shir- 
ley, 1596-1666. 

In my second group come poets who were born in the seventeenth 
century, such as Joseph Beaumont, 1616-1699; William Cartwright, 
1611-1643; John Cleveland, 1613-1658; Abraham Cowley, 1618- 
1667 ; Richard Crashaw, 1613(?)-1649; John Denham, 1615-1669; 
William Habington, 1605-1654; and Richard Lovelace, 1618-1657.** 

With regard to this second group one might explain their absence 
from Suckling’s list on the ground that they were too young to be 
seriously considered. Yet one of them, Cowley, had published his 
first volume of verse in 1633, and it had appeared in a second edition 
in 1636. Others of this group had been writing before 1637, although 
none had printed his poems. But, on the other hand, some who do 
appear in Suckling’s poem, e.g., Carew, had also published nothing. 

With regard to the first group, however, these explanations can- 
not be given. These older poets, many of them dramatists, had been 
producing or publishing for years. Herrick, to be sure, published 
no extensive collection of his poems before 1648 but was known 
as a poet and had, willingly or unwillingly, contributed poems to 
various anthologies of the time. Six possibilities arise with refer- 
ence to these poets, which may thus be phrased as questions: 


(1) Did Suckling not know these poets, and so omitted them? 
I think this hardly possible from what I have been able to find out 
about Suckling’s wide acquaintanceship. (2) Did Suckling dislike 
them and hence omit them? But no poet among those mentioned 
gets his wholehearted approval. (3) Did he think they were beneath 
even satiric reference? Not if there is any possible basis for such 


24 The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature (Cambridge, 1941), 
I, 473 seq., lists some thirty-nine other poets, not now generally known, who 
might be considered. 
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a book as Rose Macaulay’s The Shadow Flies.* (4) Did Suckling 
like them so much that he wished to protect them and so did not 
mention them? (5) Did he run out of easily clever epithets? (6) Did 
Suckling just get tired and quit? 

I am sorry to say that I shall have to leave these questions un- 
answered, and I shall conclude with mentioning three other poems 
that clearly hark back to Suckling’s A Sessions of the Poets. These 
are, A Session of the Poets by John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, ante 
1680 ;?* The Election of a Poet Laureate in 1719 by John Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckinghamshire (1648-1721) ; and The Feast of the Poets, 
by James Henry Leigh Hunt (1748-1859), published in 1811, with a 
postscript added in 1859. All three of these are in heroic couplets 
(Rochester’s in 101 lines; Buckinghamshire’s in 80; Hunt’s, with 
the postscript, 278 lines), all satiric in temper (Hunt’s least so). In 
all Apollo calls a meeting to elect a laureate. In Rochester’s Better- 
ton is chosen (to succeed Dryden?); in Buckinghamshire’s after 
Apollo is about to crown Samuel Wesley (?), Laurence Eusden 
rushes in and, to the surprise of Apollo, who says he had never 
heard of him, announces his election by the King. In Hunt’s poem 
no election is made. There is also a fourth poem with a similar title 
by Robert Buchanan (1841-1901), but this I have not seen. 


University of Washington 


25 (New York, 1932). This is a novel to be sure, but it has a considerable 
basis in fact, I think, and the leading characters are Suckling, Herrick, Cow- 
ley, Cleveland, Cromwell, and Milton. 

26 Not “about 1683” as Thompson says, op. cit., p. 359. Rochester died in 
1680. 
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TWO UNACKNOWLEDGED ADAPTATIONS FROM 
GOLDSMITH 


By GeorceE L. BARNETT 


In London there is a more cruel campaign than that waged by the Russians: 
the streets are a very picture of the murder of the innocents—one drives 
over nothing but poor dead dogs! The dear, good-natured, honest, sensible 
creatures! Christ! how can anybody hurt them? 


So Walpole wrote on September 4, 1760, to the Earl of Straf- 
ford. He was referring to a universal fear of mad dogs, which had 
little basis in truth but which was engendered and promoted by 
exaggeration and a readiness of the people to believe the rumors 
they heard. Numerous pamphlets dealing with the situation had 
appeared, and periodicals were filled with letters from readers urg- 
ing victims to save their lives by bathing in the sea or by drinking 
the juices of various herbs. On August 26 the Magistrates of Lon- 
don had issued orders for the officers to kill during the next two 
months “all dogs that shall be found in the streets or highways of 
the city of London, after the 27th instant. . . .”* The panic lasted 
until winter ; by that time few dogs were left in London. 

Goldsmith’s “Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,” which was 
included in The Vicar of Wakefield, composed during the next two 
years though not published until 1766, was undoubtedly an echo of 
this panic. More important than this, however, was his essay entitled 
“The Fear of Mad Dogs,” which appeared in 1760 in Newbury’s 
Public Ledger as one of “The Chinese Letters,” later collected as 
The Citizen of the World. This essay, considerably altered, was 
published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1760,* under the 
new title, “On the Prevailing Rage of Dog-Killing.” No name of 
the author is given, although a note gives the Ledger as the source. 
Most of the variations were the result of an attempt to change the 
point of view from that of an ostensible foreigner to that of a news 
journalist. This may be seen by comparing two short passages : 


But though the nation be exempt from real evils, think not, my friend, that 
it is more happy on this account than others. They are afflicted, it is true 
with neither famine nor pestilence, but then there is a disorder peculiar to 
the country, which every season makes strange ravages among them... . 

(Goldsmith) 


But tho’ the nation be exempt from real evils; tho’ there be neither famine 
nor pestilence, yet there is a disorder peculiar to the country, which every 
season makes strange ravages among its inhabitants. (Gentleman’s Magazine) 


™ oo oj Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1904), 
, 427. 

2 Gentleman’s Magazine, XXX (August, 1760), 392. 

8’ XXX, 353. - 








30 Two Adaptations from Goldsmith 


The paragraphing of the two versions is identical, but words and 
phrases are omitted, substitutions made, and the punctuation changed 
in the Magazine version. Furthermore, many alterations, such as 
that of the line “how ungrateful a return to the trusty animal for 
all its services” to “how ungrateful a return to an animal that so 
truly loves him,” suggest that the unknown adapter thought to im- 
prove on Goldsmith. 

Another piece of Goldsmith’s writing which was changed and 
printed without due credit was his Life of Thomas Parnell, written 
as an introduction to the selection of Parnell’s poems published in 
June, 1770, by T. Davies, and also published separately on July 13 
of the same year. I do not refer to Dr. Johnson’s short abridgment, 
which he wrote in his own words for his Lives of the Poets in 1781, 
for Johnson gave his predecessor credit and excused the brevity of 
his own treatment by saying: “What such an author has told, who 
would tell again?” I refer rather to an unsigned “Life of Parnell” 
prefaced to the first volume of Bell’s small, two-volume edition of 
Parnell’s Poems issued in 1786 as part of the “Poets of Great 
Britain” series. On close inspection this preface is found to be an 
interesting manipulation and revamping of Goldsmith’s biography ! 
The omission of whole paragraphs, sentences, some of the letters 
in the original, and Goldsmith’s criticisms of the individual poems, 
as well as the condensation of phrasing, suggests that the changes 
were made for the sake of compression. But other changes seem to 
have been made for the sole purpose of concealing the source. Thus, 
the use of synonyms and the constant variation of word order and 
of sentence structure achieve little or nothing in the direction of 
brevity or improvement. For example, where Goldsmith wrote “The 
friends to whom, during the latter part of his life, he was chiefly 
attached, were Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Jervas, and Gay,” the un- 
known adapter has “Those select friends were Swift, Pope, Arbuth- 
not, Gay, and Jervas.” A final comparison will serve to illustrate 
the sort of rewriting that permeates the whole: 


We may easily perceive by this, that Parnell was not a little necessary to 
Pope in conducting his translation; however, he has worded it so ambigu- 
ously, that it is impossible to bring the charge directly against him. But he 
is much more explicit when he mentions his friend Gay’s obligations in 
another letter, which he takes no pains to conceal. (Goldsmith) 


It appears pretty clear from the above, that Parnell shared with Pope in the 
labours of his translations, although the epistle is so ambiguously worded as 
to render a direct charge of this in some measure impossible. He is, however, 
more explicit in regard to his friend Gay’s obligations to our Author. His 
words, in a letter without date, are to the following purpose. ... (Bell edition) 
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JEFFERSON AND THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


By Mase Morris 


Jefferson confesses to a vital interest in the language of the Amer- 
ican Indian. Evidence from his private correspondence, records of 
the Transactions of the Philosophical Society,’ and a certain part 
of the preface of Dr. B. S. Barton’s book, New Views of the Origin 
of the Tribes and Nations of America,’ indicate not only that he took 
an active interest in the work of others along these lines, but also 
that he contributed valuable material to the language study himself. 
One of the early records of his interest in this regard comes to light 
in one of his letters written in 1788 to Edward Rutledge in France. 
Jefferson speaks here of his willingness to assist Rutledge in his 
Indian-language enterprise, and assures him that he will “offer his 
services cheerfully.”* Again, in 1800, jefferson writes to Benjamin 
Hawkins, who was at this time United States commissioner among 
the Creeks, requesting from him vocabularies of the Choctaw and 
the Chickasaw groups. Jefferson expresses his debt to Hawkins for 
the effort he will doubtless be compelled to make in getting the 
desired information, and concludes, “You are the only one I have 
to give me the desired information.” 

Still further evidence of Jefferson’s interest in the language of 


the red people comes from the records of the Philosophical Society.‘ 


1 Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the American 
Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowledge 
(Philadelphia, 1819), vol. I. 

2B. Barton, New Views of the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of 
America (London, 1797). Dr. Barton was a nephew of David Rittenhouse, 
who was prominent in the activities of the Philosophical Society, and was the 
successor of Benjamin Rush as a professor of medicine in the University 
of Pennsylvania. In addition to his medical interests, he was also a student 
of Indian life. From the material of the book, it appears that he had made a 
scientific study of the languages of the aborigines ot America. 
8 - ritings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. P. L. Ford (New York, 1896), 
#From a knowledge of the fact that Adams was a member of the Philo- 
sophical Society (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society [Phila- 
delphia, 1819], p. 26), one might think, perhaps, that he possessed the same 
curiosity regarding Indian affairs that Jefferson did. Correspondence, how- 
ever, between the two men leads one to believe that such was not the case. 
The following is part of a letter from Adams to Jefferson in 1812: 


The various ingenuity which has been displayed in inventions of hypothesis to account 
for the original population of America and the immensity of learning profusely expended 
to support them, have appeared to me froin a longer time than I can possibly recollect, 
what the physicians call the literae nihil sanantes. Whether serpents’ teeth were sown 
here and sprung up men; whether men and women dropped from the clouds upon this 
Atlantic island; ckuee’ the Almighty created them here or whether they emigrated 
from Europe, are all questions of no moment to the present happiness of man (Paul 
sa Ta Correspondence of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson (Indianapolis, 1925], 
p. 46). 
31 








32 Jefferson and the American Indian 


The Historical and Literary Committee® of this society reports that 
Thomas Jefferson, late president of the organization, must be given 
first place as the most important contributor.* Their statement runs: 


Among those enlightened and truly patriotic citizens the committee beg 
leave, in the first place, to name the late President of this Society, Thomas 
Jefferson. From the first establishment of this committee, he was pleased to 
honor us with his valuable correspondence, and has spared no exertions to 
forward the objects of our institution. To him we are indebted for many 
important MSS. and documents, calculated to throw light on the history of 
our country, and on the customs, manners, and languages of the Indian 
nations, and various other interesting national subjects. 


The committee states further that to Mr. Jefferson, and to Mr. 
Heckewelder,’ the Moravian teacher, the society is under obligations 
for its inclusive lists of Indian vocabularies. It may be interesting 
to examine the following list which was a donation made to the 
Philosophical Society by Thomas Jefferson. As may be seen, the 
list gives, in most instances, the name of the person who assisted 
Jefferson in the language collection : 


1. A Vocabulary of the Language of the Unquachog Indians, by the donor. 

2. Of the Nanticoke, by —. 

[No. 3 not listed.] 

4. Of the Miami, by M. Volney. 

5. Of the Same, from the Mouth of Little Turtle and of the Interpreter, 
William Wells, by W. Thornton. 

6. Of the Cherokee, by Judge Campbell. 

7. Of the Cherokee (over hill), and Choctaw, by Benjamin Hawkins. 

8. Of the Creek, Chickasaw, Cherokee and Choctaw, by the same. 

9. Of the Atacapas, by Martin Duralde. 

10. Of the Chetimachas, by the same. 

11. Fragments of a Comparative Vocabulary of several Indian languages, 
(partly destroyed by accident,) by the donor. 


Equally as interesting is the following contribution of the Rev- 
erend John Heckewelder to the Indian vocabulary collection of 
the Society : 


5 Transactions, I, ix. The Society, being desirous of extending the sphere of 
its usefulness, extended its labors beyond its original plan of a philosophical 
society, and called into action the talents of those of its members whose pur- 
suits had been particularly directed to the moral branches of science by 
adding “. . . a committee for history, moral science, and general literature.” 

6 [bid., I, xii-xiii. 

7 The Reverend John Heckewelder, a Moravian teacher, resided for many 
years among the Lenni-Lenape or Delaware Indians. His correspondence to 
the American Philosophical Society before 1818 indicates that he had spent 
his entire life studying the manners, historical traditions, government, and 
language of the surrounding tribes, and that he had given valuable material 
regarding the aborigines to scholars with interests similar to his own. In 1818, 
his book, History and Manners of the Indians who once Inhabited Pennsyl- 
vania and the Neighboring States, was published under the auspices of the 


Historical Committee of the Philosophical Society. 
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1. A vocabulary of the Mahicanni, taken down from the mouth of one of 
that nation, born in Connecticut; by the donor. 

2. A vocabulary of the Shawano, taken down from the mouth of a white 
woman, who had been twenty years a prisoner of that nation; by the donor. 

3. A vocabulary of the Nanticoke, taken from the mouth of a Nanticoke 
chief, in 1785; by the donor. 

4. A comparative vocabulary of the Lenni Lenape and Algonquin; by the 
donor. 

5. Same of the Lenni Lenape proper, the Minsi dialect, the Mahicanni, 
Natik or Nadik, Chippeway, Shawano, and Nanticoke; by the donor. 

6. Same of the Lenni Lenape and Miami or Twightwee; by the donor. 

7. Names of various trees, shrubs and plants in the language of the Lenni 
Lenape or Delaware, distinguishing the dialects of the Unamis and Minsi; 
by the donor® 


Finally, Benjamin Barton has indicated Jefferson’s importance in 
the scientific study of Indian linguistics, for he has dedicated to 
him his book, New Views of the Origin of the Tribes and Nations 
of America. Barton states in the dedication that he knows no one 
who places higher value on the question of Indian language than 
Jefferson, and he adds that, although Jefferson and he disagree on 
several points, he feels, nevertheless, that the book will be acceptable 
to him. 


The origin of languages they stress particularly. Jefferson, with 
Barton, appears to emphasize the idea that a study of the Indian 
language may throw light upon many puzzling questions which have 
arisen regarding the origin of languages. Barton’s theory, as the 
material of his book indicates, has doubtless grown out of the various 
language comparisons that have been made between the Delawares 
and the surrounding nations, both in America and in Asia. His 
studies have apparently proved to him not only that the languages 
of various Indian tribes are the offspring of the Delaware nation, 
but also that there exist similarities in language among the American 
tribes, the Jews, and certain races in Asia. In the course of his dis- 
cussion, Barton arrives at the idea that the similarity of languages 
is a proof of their common origin. Jefferson clearly expresses the 
same thought in his Notes on Virginia. Here he explains in detail 
that a knowledge of Indian languages will provide certain evidence 
of the affinity of all nations.° 

The enthusiasm which such men as Jefferson, Barton, Hecke- 
welder, Hawkins, and others shared in this growing spirit of inves- 
tigation regarding the Indian language is revealed in their spirited 
correspondence with each other concerning the subject. We know 
that Barton and Heckewelder had been in touch with each other 
for a long period of time in matters concerning the Indians, for 
Heckewelder, in a letter to the Philosophical Society in 1816, tells 


8 Transactions, I, xlviii-xlix. 
° Writings of Thomas Jefferson, II, 510. 
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us that he has been corresponding with Barton during the last 
twenty or thirty years.’° Heckewelder writes to Duponceau: “Dr. 
Wister has enclosed some questions for me to answer; I lose no 
time in complying with his desire.” And Duponceau says in reply: 
“T shall not fail to avail myself of your kind offer to answer further 
questions.” 

Illustrations of the delight these men took in their subject are 
numerous. One report to the Philosophical Society reads as follows: 


It has been said . . . that savages having but few ideas, can want but few 
words, and therefore that their language must be necessarily poor. Whether 
savages have or have not many ideas it is not my province to determine; 
all I can say ... [is] that they have certainly many words to express them. 
... 1 have only to refer to Mr. Heckewelder’s correspondence to prove that 
the forms [of the languages] as exemplified by him in the Delaware .. . are 
rich, copious, expressive and particularly that the greatest order and method 
reign through them. . . . Indeed, from the views of the Lenni-Lenape idiom, 
it would rather appear to have been formed by philosophers in their closets 
than by savages in the wilderness." 


The enthusiasm of these men frequently led them to praise the 
structure of the language. Duponceau, for example, in a letter to 
Heckewelder, speaks of his “delight with the grammatical forms 
of the Lenni-lenapi language.” And Heckewelder himself exclaims 
thus about the discrimination in its idiom: 


Nor must you imagine that their languages are poor. See how the Delaware 

idiom discriminates between the different ages of man and woman! 

Lenno, a man 

Wuskilenno, a young man 

Pilapeu, a lad 

Pilawesis, or pilawetzitsch, a boy 

Pilawetit, a male infant babe 

Kigeyilenno, an aged man 

Mihilusis, an old man, worn out with age 

Ochqueu, a woman 

Wusdochqueu, a young woman, a virgin 

Ochquetschitsch, a girl 

Quetit, a female infant babe 

Gichtochqueu, an aged woman 

Chauchschisis, a very old woman.12 


Thus the origin of the American Indian and a study of his language 
engrossed both the time and the attention of these early scientific 
workers. 


Hochaday School, Dallas 


10 Transactions, I, 351. 
11 [bid., I, xxvi. 
12 Jbid., I, 368. 




















WORDSWORTH AND RAILWAYS IN 1844-1845 
By Joun Epwin WE Lts* 


The middle third of the nineteenth century was in England a period 
of extensive construction of much needed and highly successful rail- 
ways, and promotion of others largely speculative. In the decade of 
1840-1850 the Lake District came to be circled with rails, around the 
southern and western coasts to Workington, and along the north from 
Workington to Cockermouth and thence to Keswick to complete con- 
nection with Penrith. A road laid between Kendal and the village of 
Windermere was associated with an actively promoted project for 
an extension along the eastern shore of Windermere Lake, with im- 
plications of a farther reach northward through the neighborhood of 
Grasmere. 
Through the last months of 1844 and the first of 1845 William 
Wordsworth was vigorously active against the proposed line along 
Windermere Lake. His written expression on the matter comprises 
a sonnet in the London Morning Post for October 16, 1844; two let- 
ters consisting of some 5,500 words in the Post for December 11 and 
20 of the same year, which in a revised form, constituted of some 
6,700 words, he reprinted with the sonnet privately and later in a 
trade issue as Kendal and Windermere Railway, Two Letters; and 
passages in his personal correspondence.' Intrusions by the road to 
Barrow inspired on June 21, 1845, his sonnet Furness Abbey. 
The Windermere sonnet and the Letters are important in their 
revelations that the poet, even in his seventy-fifth year, was still a 
militant enthusiast steadfast in a public cause he felt sure would fail, 
an able debater presenting reasonably in admirably constructed prose 
~ * Professor Wells died June 22, 1943. 
1 To avoid excessive footnotes, references to the following works are located 
in the text of the present article, the abbreviations indicated here being used. 
deS—The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, The Later Years, ed. 
Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford, 1939). 

deS Guide—Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes, ed. Ernest de Selincourt 
(London, 1906). 

J Prose Works of William Wordsworth, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 
1876). 

K—The Prose Works of William Wordsworth, ed. Wm. Knight (London and 
New York, 1896). 

RCorr—The Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth 
Circle, ed. Edith J. Morley (Oxford, 1927). 

RBooks—Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, ed. Edith J. 
Morley (London, 1938). 

LWF—Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Wm. Knight (Boston and 


London, 1907). 
Letters—The two Kendal and Windermere Letters. 
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sentiments ardently felt. Apparently, no study of the conditions of 
composition of the Letters and the evolution of their text has been 
printed. Extensive searches made for the present article have dis- 
covered in the United States and Canada no copies of the Morning 
Post for the period of the Letters.* Copies of either of Wordsworth’s 
issues of the pamphlet are rare. All of the three later editions are 
out of print; many libraries own none of them; and some very large 
libraries possess not more than one. Only in recent years has much 
of the pertinent correspondence become accessible in print. 

These conditions may justify the present article; they have influ- 
enced the manner in which its matter is presented. 


WorbDsSWorRTH AND THE WINDERMERE RAILWAY 


In October, 1844, after an absence of several weeks, Wordsworth 
returned to Rydal to find the “neighborhood all in consternation, 
that is every man of taste and feeling, at the stir which is made for 
carrying a branch Railway from Kendal to the head of Windermere.” 
The poet was greatly concerned, and proceeded to immediate action. 
To W. E. Gladstone he wrote on the 16th (deS 1232) requesting 
opposition to the project if it should come up for official considera- 
tion. With his letter he enclosed a copy of a communication on the 
matter that he contemplated directing through the public press to the 
two County Members of Parliament.* His procedure on similar oc- 
casions and the course of action he took a few weeks later suggest 
that at this time he sent personal letters to other influential parties. 
Moreover, with his usual active enthusiasm he had already composed 
against the projected invasion of Windermere the sonnet “Is there 
no nook of English ground secure,” which over the date October 12 


2 See note 23, below. 

3 The sonnet “Is there no nook,” with its note was reprinted at Kendal in the 
Westmorland Gazette for October 19, 1844; Letter I was reprinted in the issue 
of that paper for December 21. No other of the issues of the local papers pre- 
served at Kendal contains any other communication by Wordsworth regarding 
the railway. The following eo — “W.” appeared in the Kendal Mercury 
and Times for December 14, 


Windermere Railway 


I really should have thought that the facility of travelling to the Lakes was now so great, 
that no one would have been found to desire, for so small a gain, the inconvenience of a 
Railway. Even now, to go from Lancaster to Ambleside is only a journey of 4 or 5 hours 
and when the Carlisle Railway is completed to Kendal, it will take about 2 hours at the 
most to get from there to Ambleside. A railway from Kendal to Bowness (which I believe, 
is the proposed terminus) would save perhaps 3/4 of an hour between Kendal and Amble- 
side. It is, then, for 3/4 of an hour that this Railway is to be made, a trifling advantage 
even in point of. time, and for the rest, I appeal to everyone, whether a drive by the White- 
haven and Lancaster mail is not a pleasanter mode of conveyance to Ambieside, than a 
broken journey, during half of which you are shut up in a railway carriage and for the 
other half jolting in a chaise or fly, or, perchance an omnibus. 

It cannot be denied, Sir, that there is a prima facie case against a railway in the lake 
country; all our associations and inclinations are averse to it. Are its advocates prepared to 
prove that there are advantages to be derived from it, which will outweigh all these con- 
siderations ? 

Hoping, Sir, that you will exert your powerful influence against the Windermere Railway 
and the consequent nuisance of a Windermere steamer. / I remain, / Your obedient 
servant, / W. / 11.12.1844. 
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appeared in the Morning Post for the 16th, and was reprinted at 
Kendal in the Westmorland Gazette for the 19th. 

During the next month the poet became somewhat reassured. The 
promoters announced that the railway from Kendal was to have as 
its terminus the village of Windermere, about a mile from the lake 
(Letter I, par. 1; RCorr 577). Wordsworth appears at no time to 
have opposed such a line. His objections were against an extension 
along the lake to its head. Now he had cause to apprehend that the 
plan for that extension would be reverted to, perhaps in the very near 
future. Purchasing agents of the railway were continuing their ad- 
vances to landowners along the lake—indeed, in the January fol- 
lowing proprietors were being approached (deS 1241). In these con- 
ditions the poet could not remain inactive. 

Another stimulus had developed. The sonnet in the Post of Octo- 
ber 16 was as yet the poet’s only printed utterance against the rail- 
way.* The poem had been greeted in the press with letters and edi- 
torials, some approving, others maliciously hostile. Several of the 
articles centered their favor of the railway on the point that it would 
give the humbler classes more easy access to the beauties of the Lakes ; 
and they reprehended Wordsworth’s sonnet opposition to the line as 
prompted by snobbish exclusiveness. Mrs. Fletcher recorded® that on 
November 16 the poet spoke to her at much length of his “unfortu- 
nate sonnet, which has, you are aware, exposed me to the most un- 
looked-for accusations. They actually accuse me of desiring to in- 
terfere with the innocent enjoyments of the poor, by preventing this 
district becoming accessible to them by a railway.” The sonnet and 
the explanatory note printed with it deal only with the physical pres- 
ence of the proposed railway, with that presence as disturbing the 
peace and beauty of the neighborhood, as blighting enjoyment of re- 
tirement to that peace and beauty, and as offending with “a false 
utilitarian lure” the peculiar attachment of the yeoman freeholders 
to their inheritances. The poem has nothing to say about prospective 


visitors, “the poor,” or any other class; and it contains nothing to 


*I own the original of the following note, all in the poet’s hand, apparently 
not printed. 


Rydal Mount / 15 Nov 44 
Dear Friend, 

You pay my Effusion too great a Compliment in desiring a copy of it. I send it however 
as a tribute to the sympathy with my view of the subject which you feelingly express. 

This railway is a mere gambling speculation, and not only uncalled for, but the Country, 
through which it is to pass when it comes in view of Windermere is almost to a man 
against it. 

Believe me with much respect very faithfully yours / Wm Wordsworth [.] 

I have been a month from home or yours would have been earlier acknowledged. 


This note was one of a group of letters formerly in the possession of Bernard 
Barton, the Quaker poet, personally esteemed by Wordsworth. The address 
“Dear Friend” supports the idea that it was written to Barton. The “Effusion” 
is the sonnet “Is there no nook. . 

5 Knight, Life of We ordsworth (Edinburgh, 1889), III, 452. 
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justify the other features of attitude and motive attributed to the poet 
by the adverse critics. 


The injustice of these attacks prompted Hartley Coleridge, neigh- 
bor of the poet on Rydal, to the following letter published in the 
Kendal Mercury for November 23, and apparently not hitherto re- 
printed. 


Windermere Railway 


I have no inclination to enter a protest against the threatened Windermere 
Railway. The powers that be are ordained of God and blind must be the man 
who does not see that steam and machinery are mighty powers that do exist 
and are ordained of God for mighty good. 

But I do protest against the calumny—calumny I hope of ignorance, not of 
malice, which ascribes to Wordsworth the unworthy wish to make the Lakes 
a cabinet curiosity, like a unique copy of a book—unique, it may be, because 
worse than worthless, to be shewn, as a special favour, to such of his admirers 
as come in their own carriages. If there be a man upon earth that has an in- 
terest in the publication of the Lakes, that man is Wordsworth, for they are 
his shrine; and will be, when it has pleased God to call him to his reward, his 
hallowed sepulchre. The view from Orrest Head is his best commentator. There 
is not a rock which must be blasted, not a stone-bridged syke which the Rail- 
way must not consign to Stygian obscurity that does not realise some passage 
of his multifarious writings which are to voluble nature what Shakespeare’s 
are to human nature and passion, connecting sensation with perception, percep- 
tion with thought, and thought—most perilous and irreligious when it stops at 
itselfi—with that devotion which is all and alone sufficient to beget in man the 
image of his Maker, in which and for which he was made—in right whereof 
we call our God our Father. 

No, Sir, Wordsworth does not wish to keep the Lakes to himself and his 
wealthier friends. But he would have them remain what they were when they 
evoked and realised his young imagination, what they were when Gray beheld 
them, such as he regrets that Chaucer and Spencer and Milton did not behold 
them; such as Pope and Gay might have seen them, and been the better for 
seeing them, for they saw clearly and beautifully what they had the opportunity 
of seeing, and were by no means, as is too generally asserted, mere poets of 
the town. 

Mr. Wordsworth does not object to the railroad because it will bring a 
poorer class to see the Lakes than has hitherto been able to indulge in that 
luxury, but for the sake of its inevitable violation of domestic privacy; for the 
stones, and the trees, and the humble homes it must trample down; for the 
good it must destroy, while the equivalent good is a mere and not very prom- 
ising speculation, for I verily believe that the railroad will take away more 
honest bread than it will give. 

I do not subscribe to all Mr. Wordsworth’s objections but I believe that he 
objects not for himself, but for nature and mankind. He knows well that we 
must submit to the necessities of the time and where trade requires a Railway, 
there a Railway must be. 


But is there any such necessity in the present case? 


Ambleside, Nov. 29, 1844. Hartley Coleridge. 
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The conclusion of Coleridge’s letter, Mrs. Fletcher’s record, and 
reports by Caroline Fox and Harriet Martineau* make clear that 
among his acquaintances Wordsworth was orally very vigorous 
against the railway and against the misrepresentations of his sonnet 
and the grounds of his opposition to the road. To reach a wider audi- 
ence, he addressed to the editor of the Morning Post the first of his 
two Kendal and Windermere Railway Letters. This Letter of some 
3,700 words appeared in the Post for December 11, ind ten days later 
was reprinted at Kendal in the Westmorland Gazette. 

The newspaper misrepresentation of the poet’s views and motives 
based on the sonnet, and the discussion that followed, contributed 
largely to the composition of the Letter. On December 8 Words- 
worth wrote Crabb Robinson (RCorr 580), “I am not so simple as 
to think that my paper if published would stop the nuisance [the 
building of the railway], but collaterally it might set opinion right 
in some quarters.” All but the beginning and the ending of the Letter 
is devoted to what the opening of Letter IJ was to summarize and 
characterize as its “main argument”—namely, refutation of the con- 
tention that the projected railway would greatly benefit the humbler 
classes by affording them easier access to the beauties of the district. 
This leads to a paragraph—more elaborated in the Post than in the 
later pamphlet issues—developing the assertion, ‘““Whatever comes of 
the scheme . . . the charge against its opponents of being selfishly re- 
gardless of the poor ought to cease.” The opening of Letter IJ and the 
poet’s defense of himself in both texts of its conclusion are concerned 
with this charge. The sonnet, which had caused the charge to be di- 
rected against Wordsworth, was made the most prominent feature 
in the format of the pamphlet printings of the Letters—it and the 
Post footnote on it were displayed with the capitalized caption “Son- 
net / On the Projected Kendal and Windermere Railway,” on a leaf 
to themselves next after the general title-leaf.’ 


6 Memories of Old Friends, Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters 
of Caroline Fox, ed. H. N. Pym (London, 1883), p. 242. See note 16, below. In 
January, 1859, Miss Martineau tactléessly injected into her obituary of Mrs. 
Wordsworth in the Daily News (RCorr 829-30) impertinent distressed regret 
of Mrs. Wordsworth’s exclamations against the road, and continued with repre- 
hension of the poet’s oral “denunciations of the railway” and his “sonnets on the 
desecration of the Lake region by the unhallowed presence of commonplace 
strangers”; and she reported it “truly painful to observe how the scornful and 
grudging mood spread among the young, who thought they were agreeing with 
Wordsworth in claiming the vales and lakes as a natural property for their 
enlightened selves.” In estimating this report one must not ignore the essential 
antagonism between Miss Martineau and the Wordsworths (deS 1236, 1243; 
RCorr 579, 583, 584, 585, 587, 588, 590) ; the ineptness and the manner of her 
criticism in an obituary; her misrepresentation of the sonnets; the exaggeration 
of the ill-influence—if any—on the attitudes of the young of the district ; and the 
fact that the private ejaculations of the Wordsworths were probably just about 
such as most of us would utter in like conditions. 

7 The failure of critics to stress—perhaps, to recognize—the importance of the 
sonnet is emphasized by the fact that Knight prefaces his printing of the Letters 
with the sentence, “The Sonnet, of October 12, 1844, with its accompanying 
notes, on the projected railway, was prefaced to the first letter.” He does not 
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Meanwhile, undaunted by his feeling that his efforts against the 
railway would be in vain, the poet by personal letters—on one morning 
at least four—with enclosure of lists of “all the Proprietors” along the 
line of the proposed road, was urging his acquaintances to obtain 
signatures to a documentary protest that was being circulated (deS 
1238). 

Moreover, to present matter excluded from Letter I by his pre- 
occupation with the arguments regarding benefits to the humbler 
classes, Wordsworth addressed the general public in a second Letter of 
about 1,800 words that appeared in the Post for December 20. After 
meeting additional contentions as to the railway and “the poor,” this 
Letter proceeded to positive arguments regarding injury to the rights 
and established sentiments of residents in the neighborhood, creation 
of a change in type of the more substantial proprietors with conse- 
quent suffering to the very poor of the locality, and—what Letter / 
had urged, but had not adequately kept forward—inevitable grave 
damage to “the staple of the district,” “its beauty and its character of 
seclusion and retirement”; and the Letter concluded with a spirited 
development of the declaration “‘it is not against Railways but against 
the abuse of them that I am contending.” 

As had been the sonnet printed in October, the Letters in the Post 
were received with warm approval and very vigorous and, in some 
instances, contemptuous opposition.’ Unhappily, certain minor ob- 
servations in the Letters—such as those regarding the effect of the 
railway on Sunday morals—and, as we have scen, unjust miscon- 
ceptions of their author’s attitude toward the poor, afforded talking 
points to critics ready to avoid their essential arguinents. Corre- 
spondence favorable and hostile was published in the Post and else- 
where. The Pictorial Times and other papers drew from the sonnet 
printed in the Post in October, or from the Letters, suggestions for 
leading articles for or against the railway project; the Spectator® 
was prominent among prints that reprehended Wordsworth. In their 
private correspondence Barron Field and others were emphatically 
unsympathetic with the poet’s position and arguments (RCorr 574, 
591). Flings at the poet continued into the next spring. Miss Batho’s 
statement’® that the poet was “amused” by the contemporary attacks 
is not in accord with his remarks to Miss Fenwick in January (deS 
1241, 1242) before the appearance of the pamphlet Letters: 
print the sonnet, or identify it by title or first line, or state that it was “prefaced” 
only in the pamphlet. 

8 See the pamphlet note at the end of Letter J, and the first paragraph of the 
pamphlet Letter II. 

® The Spectator for December 14, 1844, pp. 1187-88, summarized the first 
Letter and criticised it in terms represented by the sentence, “In spite of a few 
half-betraying deprecations of misconstruction, the whole spirit of Mr. Words- 
worth’s letter is ‘Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo.’” K II 404 reprints from the 


Post for December 18 a sonnet signed “M,” commendatory of Letter I. 
10 The Later Wordsworth (Cambridge, 1933), p. 203. 
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I am glad you approve my Railway Letter, but it has drawn upon me as I 
knew it would, from the low-minded and ill-bred a torrent of abuse through 
the Press—both in London and Glasgow and elsewhere, but as it has afforded 
me an opportunity of directing attention to some important truths I care little 
for such rancorous scurrility, the natural outbreak of self-conceit and stupid 
ignorance.1! 


Within a few days after the appearance of Letter 1] Wordsworth 
determined to have the Letters reprinted in pamphlet form for private 
distribution to officials and others likely to be influenced against the 
railway. To this decision he was probably much influenced by Crabb 
Robinson, who was visiting at Rydal Mount from Christmas Day 
until January 23 (RBooks 647; deS 1241, 1242), and by Edward 
Moxon who felt—‘the Morning Post nobody reads”—that the choice 
of the Post as the medium for reaching the public was unfortunate 
(deS 1242). Accordingly, with Robinson as consultant and at times 
reluctant amanuensis (RBooks 648, 649), he gave himself intermit- 
tently through several weeks to modification of the text of the Post 
(RCorr 581, 583; RBooks 648, 649) toward more accurate presen- 
tation of his attitude and opinions, and avoidance of expression likely 
to arouse opposition. Copies of the private issue of the pamphlet were 
received by Robinson at Kendal on January 23 on his way to London 
(deS 1242; RCorr 586'*); the poet first secured copies between 
January 25 (deS 1245) and 28 (deS 1246). Further urging by Rob- 
inson from London (RCorr 586, 589, 590) toward a wider circula- 
tion for the Letters led the poet to have printed for public sale addi- 
tional copies of the pamphlet with a new title-page and several very 
minor modifications of the text of the private issue. On February 2 
he wrote Robinson (RCorr 589, 590), 


I have given permission to the Kendal Publisher to strike off as many Copies 
as he thinks proper for sale.13—I have not the least hope of preventing the Bill 


11 Edward Quillinan did “amuse D[ora] and her father” in March, 1845 
(RCorr 593), with some satirical verses replying to “that good-tempered but 
perhaps too facile Lord M[orpeth]’s playful fling at our Poet the other day” 
regarding the railway. 

12 This letter is dated “27 Nov: 1845.” Its contents and the neighboring let- 
ters help to date it in January. 

13 The title-pages of the pamphlets are undated. The correct dates have not 
been established hitherto. The editors and most of the critics assign the pamph- 
let to 1844. Hutchinson enters it under 1845 “(Jan; or, possibly, Dec. 1844),” 
and elsewhere dates it 1844. Wise and Broughton assign it to 1845. Of the two 
issues Wise judged “. . . it is quite possible that both were printed upon the 
same day... .” See G II, 321; deS Guide 146; RCorr 575 note; Knight, Poetical 
Works of William Wordsworth (London and New York, 1896), VIII, 166, 338; 
Knight, Life of William Wordsworth (Edinburgh, 1889), III, 453: E. Dowden, 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth (London and New York, 1892), III, 
361; L. Magnus, Primer of Wordsworth (London, 1897), p. 216; T. Hutchinson, 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Oxford Edition, pp. xxxii, 282; é. 
McL. Harper, William Wordsworth (New York, 1916), II, 427, et al.;—and 
T. J. Wise, ee of the Writings of William Wordsworth (London, 
1916), p. 163; T. J. Wise, Two Lake Poets (London, 1927), pp. 32, 33; L. N. 
Broughton, Catalogue of the Wordsworth Collection at Cornell University 
(Ithaca, New York, 1931), p. 9. 
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being sent to a Committee, but my Letters may prepare efficient Opposition to 
another which will surely follow this; namely a Bill to carry the railway 


through the Country to join the one that will soon be brought from Cocker- 
mouth to Keswick. 


A decision to abandon the proposed line along the lake was an- 
nounced by the promoters in November (Letter J, par. 1; RCorr 
577). All of Wordsworth’s efforts were motived by his well-justi- 
fied apprehensions that the project would be renewed. As we have 
noticed, they were carried on with an expectation of failure. Prepara- 
tions for the extension to the head of the lake were being actively 
maintained after the printing of the pamphlet Letters (deS 1241). 
Nevertheless, the railway was never extended beyond the village of 
Windermere, about a mile from the lake, but as Mrs. Arnold ex- 
pressed it (RCorr 577) was “metamorphosed into a regular summer 
steamer.” 

Study of Wordsworth’s Letters and correspondence and reports of 
his acquaintances makes clear that his activities against the Winder- 
mere extension were inspired and maintained primarily from his 
realization that the physical presence of the railway would irreparably 
damage the peculiar serenity that made the beauty of the district its 
staple, and that no compensation could exist in the slight and doubt- 
ful service that the road could render to visitors already being pro- 
vided with easy access by rail to within a mile of the lake.** These 
sentiments were accompanied with a conviction that the project was 
actually a speculative scheme not justified by the economic condi- 
tions of the neighborhood and sure to saddle credulous investors with 
profitless stock.** One must accept as just the parting words of the 
pamphlet issues of Letter IJ. There the poet declared that “it is not 
against Railways but against the abuse of them that I am contend- 
ing” ;** and he quoted his Steamboats and Railways sonnet composed 


14 Miss Batho’s judgment (The Later Wordsworth, p. 205) is sound: “His 
objection to the proposed extension of the railway . . . was neither reactionary 
nor selfish. He did not object to the fixing of the terminus at the Bowness end of 
Windermere. . . . His objections were the reasonable ones that access to the 
Lakes was already easy, and that to carry the railway further would spoil the 
very seclusion which is one of the charms of the Lake District—the arguments 
which would be put forward now by members of the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England, which is not generally considered to be an obscurantist 

dy ” 


15 See letter to Pasley in L. N. Broughton, Some Letters of the Wordsworth 
Family (Ithaca, New York, 1942), p. 87; letter to Barton, note 4, above; 
RCorr 580; et al. 

16 In 1836 the poet’s son William had with active approval of his father been 
a candidate for the post of Secretary to the Birmingham and Derby Railway 
(deS 816; RCorr 319). On September 30, 1844, Wordsworth wrote Moxon 
(deS 1226) urging, with particulars of features to be included and a “sort of 
Specimen,” the publication of “a Railway Guide, to answer the purpose of 
Paterson’s Book of Coach Travel”—even the distance of prominent objects 
from the traveler’s eye was to be recorded. Under the date of October 6, 1844, 
Caroline Fox recorded of the poet (op. cit., p. 242): “He wanted to know how 
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in 1833-to welcome the products of the steam age as Nature’s “off- 
spring in Man’s art,” symbols prophetic of future triumphs of the 
spirit and the mind over material limitations. He continued : 


I have now done with the subject. The time of life at which I have arrived [he 
was in his seventy-fifth year] may, I trust, if nothing else will, guard me from 
the imputation of having written from any selfish interests, or from the fear of 
disturbance which a railway might cause to myself. If gratitude for what re- 
pose and quiet in a district hitherto, for the most part, not disfigured but beau- 
tified by human hands, have done for me through the course of a long life, and 
hope that others might hereafter be benefited in the same manner and in the 
same county, be selfishness, then, indeed, but not otherwise, I plead guilty to the 
charge. Nor have I opposed this undertaking on account of the inhabitants of 
the district merely, but, as hath been intimated, for the sake of every one, how- 
ever humble his condition, who coming hither shall bring with him an eye to 
perceive, and a heart to feel and worthily enjoy. 


To complete this review of Wordsworth’s interest in railways, his 
concern regarding two other lines must be noticed here. In 1833-1835, 
with aid from his patron and the Building Society, the poet’s son 
John had built his vicarage at Brigham: just west of Cockermouth. 
During the period we have been considering the Wordsworths were 
harassed by the realization that a railway from Workington to Cock- 
ermouth would pass through this property. In March, 1845, Words- 
worth wrote Edward Moxon, “I have petitioned Parliament for com- 
pensation.” The railway was constructed in 1846, and the vicarage 
was demolished. In the following year, by arrangement with the 
Church authorities, a new vicarage was erected at the expense of the 
Railway Company.*’ 

With the exception of one piece, the second Letter was Words- 
worth’s last printed composition dealing with railways. As the 
Prelude records, Furness Abbey was the scene of cherished experi- 
ences of his boyhood. The pamphlet text of Letter II reports his 
having heard that only fortuitously had the road to Barrow been 
prevented from passing through the ruins. On June 21 of the follow- 
ing year, after hearing Miss Fenwick on her return from a visit to 
Furness report that the deviation had barely escaped the sacred pre- 
cincts, and describe the reverent demeanor in the Abbey during their 
rest-hour of the laborers who were laying the rails “profanely near 
this holy pile,” Wordsworth composed the sonnet Furness Abbey, 


we came from Cornwall, which naturally brought us to railroads, and a short 
lament over the one they mean to introduce here. . . . However, he admits that 
railroads and all the mechanical achievements of this day are doing wonders 
for the next generation; indeed, it is the appropriate work of this age and this 
country, and it is doing it gloriously. . . . Nothing excellent or remarkable is 
done unless the doer lays a disproportionate weight on the importance of his 
own peculiar work; this is the history of all sects, parties, cliques, and stock- 
jobbers whatsoever.” 

17 See deS 665-66, 690, 736, 1237, 1238, 1248, 1318. Mr. J. Bowness, of 
Cockermouth, has kindly communicated the particulars in the last two sentences 
above. 
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“Well have yon Railway labourers to this ground.” To Robinson 
Miss Fenwick wrote a few days later (RCorr 603), “. . . the Sonnet 
is the literal fact of what we saw.” 


Tue PampHiet Letrers—THE Two Issues 


The title-page of the Kendal private issue of the Letters reads: 
“Kendal and Windermere / Railway. / [waved rule] / Two Letters 
/ Re-printed from the Morning Post. / Revised, with Additions. / 
[waved rule] / Kendal: / Printed by R. Branthwaite and Son.’”"* 

The title-page for the trade issue was entirely reset, its type in cut 
and size differing throughout from that of the private issue. Down to 
and including “Revised, with Additions.,” it reads as does the private 
issue. Thereafter it omits the second rule, and substitutes the follow- 
ing: “London: / Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, and Edward 
/ Moxon, Dover Street. / R. Branthwaite and Son, Kendal. / [short 
centered rule| / Price Four Pence.”?® 

Each of the two issues consists of 24 pages (45%46 x 74g inches), 
comprising the title-page, reverse blank + page 3 Sonnet / On the 
Projected Kendal and Windermere Railway. [“Is then no nook of 
English ground secure”], page 4 blank + pages 5-23 Text, page 24 
blank. At the bottom of page 23 is the imprint “Kendal: / Printed 
by R. Branthwaite and Son.” On the bottom of page 20 and the top 
of page 21 are nineteen blank verses, the Simplon Pass passage from 
the Prelude bearing the date “1799” ; on page 22 is the sonnet Steam- 
boats and Railways (‘Motions and Means’) ;?° and on page 23 is 
the sonnet “Proud were ye, Mountains, when, in times of old.” 

Identity in contents page for page and in defects of type shows that, 
except for the title-pages, the two issues were printed from the same 
setting. The following verbal changes were made for the trade 
issue : 

17.6 (G 335.38, K 397.30, deS 159.24) pr. was owing, tr. is owing?! / 17.7 
(G 335.39, K 397.32, deS 159.26) pr. people had, tr. people has / 17.13 (G 336.6, K 


18 Grosart’s title-page presents the first two lines as one, has two short cen- 
tered straight-line rules, and adds a date “[1844].” In his type reproduction 
Wise (Two Lake Poets, facing page 33) omits the second waved rule. 

19 Tt would seem that before January 23 Moxon had been unaware of the 
private printing of the Letters (deS 1242), and that as late as February 17 he 
had seen neither issue of the pamphlet (deS 1247). Perhaps Wordsworth put 
Moxon’s name on the title-page of the trade issue without consulting him, just 
as in 1835 he added it to his Kendal printing of his Guide to the Lakes (deS 
754, 760). 

20 The pamphlet states, “. . . published in 1837, and composed some years 
earlier.’ The sonnet was composed in 1833, and was first published with the 
title Steam-boats, Viaducts, and Railways in the volume Yarrow Revisited, and 
Other Poems, in 1835. 

21 This is the change of which Wordsworth on February 2 wrote Robinson 
(RCorr 590), “Your suggestion of is for was &c will be attended to.” On “is 
for was” Miss Morley mistakenly notes, “In the sonnet which begins ‘Is then 
no nook of English ground secure.’” 


“ 
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398.1, deS 159.33) pr. mind will develope, tr. mind would develope / 20 Latin 
verse 2 (G 339, K 401, deS 163) pr. margina, tr. margine / 22 sonnet verse 13 
(G 340, K 403, deS 165) pr. hand, tr. hands. 


THe PAMPHLETS AND THE LATER EpiITIons 


Copies of either of the pamphlets are rare ; the editions of Grosart, 
Knight, and de Selincourt®* are out of print, and in even some very 
large libraries not more than one of the three is represented. A 
reprinting of the Letters—some 5,500 words in the Post, some 6,700 
words in the pamphlets—is not practicable here. 

The readings of the 1845 private issue of the pamphlet may be 
obtained by correcting any one of the three editions according to 
the data for it given in the following lists. The few variations of the 
trade issue from the private issue are presented at the end of the 
section next above in this article. In the lists the references are to 
page and line of the edition considered. 

Grosart modifies the title-page of the private issue of the pam- 
phlet as indicated above, and omits the imprint on the pamphlet page 
23. Elsewhere he reproduces the wording, spelling, punctuation, and 
so forth, of the private issue, except for the following variants : 


325, 334 To the Editor of the ‘Morning Post.’ for TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING 
post. / 325, 334 Sir, for Sir— / 328.19, 27, 37, 329.8, 39, 330.21, 331.25, 333.12, 
340 sonnet v. 5 Nature for nature / 326.30 poor, for poor / 327.13 Sacra Telluris 
Theoria [italics] of the other Burnet for Sacra Telluris Theoria [Roman] of 
the other Burnett / 333.13 Morning Post, for Morning Post, / 333.35 December 
18th, for December 184, / 336.30 Board for board / 338.1 fancy villas for 
fancy-villas / 338.1 aod [misprint] for and / 338.9 will be for will he [misprint] 
/ 339 English verse 2 Pass, for pass, / 340 sonnet v. 1 sea, for sea / 340 sonnet 
v. 8 ye are. for ye are, / English verse quotations from other writers omit quo- 
tation-marks. 


Knight omits the title-page, the sonnet (“Is then no nook . . .”) 
and its Note on the pamphlet, page 3, the verses in Wordsworth’s 
note at the end of Letter /, and the final imprint on page 23. He adds 
footnotes of his own, and on his page 395 inserts a paragraph intro- 
ductory to the poet’s note. He has the following additional variations 
from the private issue of the pamphlets : 


385, 395 To the Editor of the Morning Post for TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORN- 
ING Post. / 385, 395 Sir, for Sir — / 386.18 cultivatable for cultivateable / 387.5 
poor, for poor / 387.32 Sacra Telluris Theoria of the other Burnet for Sacra 
Telluris Theoria of the other Burnett / 388.17 prospects ; for prospects: / 388.18 
everywhere for every where / 389.8, 17, 29, 390.3 and bottom, 391.26, 393.2 Nature 
for nature / 389.27 and for and, / 390.1 garden-wall, for garden-wall / 390.6 grew 
for grow / 391.27 in darkness for darkness / 392.9 lessening for lessening, / 392.22 
glens: for glens; / 392 verses no quotation-marks for quotation-marks / 393.12 
high roads for the high roads / 393.13 space for space, / 393.18 cutting for cutting 
up / 395.7 Morning Post, entitled Table Talk, for Morning Post, entitled Table 
Talk / 395.8 words :—for words. / 395.15 The Traveller for “The Traveller,” 


22 G II 321-41; K II 383-405; deS Guide 146-66. 
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/ 395.18 steeps.” [hereafter 12 verses omitted] for steeps — / 395.19 Essay (De- 
cember 18, 1844), for Essay, (December 18, 1844,) / 396.18 access, for access 
/ 396.20 London: for London; / 397.2 these for those / 397.37 little, for little / 
398.1 develop for develope / 398.3 make, at his own cost, for make at his own 
cost / 398.8 Lake District; for lake district; / 398.11 Advance of the Ten 
Thousand! for Advance, of the Ten Thousand? / 398.17 Lakes for lakes / 
398 v. 1 Vane for “—Vane / 398 v. 2 king. for king.” / 398.28 Board for Board / 
399.16 in, if for in if / 399.19 Parliament, for Parliament / 400.11 fancy villas 
for fancy-villas / 400.21 will be for will he [misprint] / 401.8-9 etc. etc. for 
&c., &c. / 401.21 margine for margina / 401.30 praestantius for praestantias 
/ 401.30 the place for place / 401.33 Pass, for pass, / 402.17 Pass; for Pass: / 
402.24 and, for and / 403 sonnet title RAILWAYS for RAILWAYS. / 403 
sonnet v. 1 sea, for sea / 403 sonnet v. 5 Nature, for nature, / 403 sonnet v. 13 
hands for hand / 404.3 then for then, /. 


The print by de Selincourt gives the wording of the title-page and 
the sonnet in the private issue of the pamphlet. It has the following 
variations from that issue: 


146 v. 3 ’mid for mid / 146 v. 8 "Mid for Mid / 146 prose line 3 overrated. for 
over-rated. / 147, 157 To the Editor of the Morning Post. for To THE EDITOR OF 
THE MORNING post. / 147.8 lake, for Lake, / 148.37 lakes for Lakes / 148.39 
poor, for poor / 149.13 understood) for understood), / 149.28 Sacra Telluris 
Theoria of the other Burnet for Sacra Telluris Theoria of the other Burnett / 
150.13 everywhere for every where / 153.28 lakes, for Lakes, / 154 verses no 
quotation-marks for quotation-marks / 155.13 lakes for Lakes / 155.21 inn- 
keepers, for innkeepers, / 156 Note line 3 Talk, for Talk / 157 verses no 
quotation-marks for quotation-marks / 157.16 Essay (December 18th, 1844) 
for Essay, (December 18*, 1844,) / 157 Letter II Sir, for Sir— / 158.23 Lake 
for lake / 159.5 me for me, / 160 verses no quotation-marks for quotation-marks 
/ 160.1 Lake for lake / 162.2 realized, for realised, / 162.14 will be for will he 
[misprint] / 162.33 aspect, or for aspect, or, / 163 Latin verse 1 praestantius for 
praestantias / 163 Latin verse 2 margine for margina / 165 sonnet v. 8 are; 
for are, / 165 sonnet v. 10 nature for Nature / 166 no imprint. 


Tue POST VariATIONS FROM THE PAMPHLETS 


The pamphlet texts of the Letters are made up from three contri- 
butions to the Morning Post:** the sonnet “Is there no nook of 
English ground secure,” with its footnote, in the issue of October 
16, 1844, page 3; the first Letter, in the issue for December 11, 
pages 4-5; and the second Letter, in the Post for December 20, 
page 5. With some typographical errors and changes in punctuation 
(the latter probably by the compositors) the sonnet with its Note 
and the first Letter were reprinted “From the Morning Post” in the 
Westmorland Gazette at Kendal on October 19 and December 21 
respectively. 


28 The Library of Congress and other leading libraries and authorities of the 
United States and Canada, and individual persons interested in files of the 
older London newspapers have reported to me that they have been unable to 
obtain knowledge of any copies in America of the Morning Post of the latter 
part of 1844 and the earlier months of 1845. Mr. Charles Nowell, of the Man- 
chester Public Library, and the authorities of the British Museum have kindly 
enabled me to obtain photostats of the parts of the Post that contain Words- 
worth’s contributions. 
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The following passages appear to be all that is available hitherto 
regarding the text of the Post and the changes from that text that 
Wordsworth made for the pamphlets. On January 23 the poet re- 
ported to Moxon (deS 1242) that the “two Letters to the Morning 
Post . . . are [revised?] and one paragraph omitted as leading the 
Reader from the main point, and another towards the conclusion 
of the 2"* added.”** In an earlier undated letter to Miss Fenwick 
(deS 1241) he spoke of the “two Letters, with some additional 
matter interwoven.” On February 2 (RCorr 590) he assured Rob- 
inson that “was” would be changed to “is” (see note 21, above). On 
February 17 (deS 1247) he directed Moxon to “read the two last 
pages of the 2™¢ [Letter] ; the blank verses*® are not inferior to any 
I have written.” The changes actually made are much more consider- 
able than these passages imply. 

The wording of the sonnet prefaced to the Letters in the pamphlet 
differs from that of the Post in substituting then for there in the 
first verse, “Is there no nook of English ground secure”; and “And 
must he too the ruthless change bemoan” in verse 6 for “And must 
he too his old delights disown.” Further, the pamphlet omits the first 
sentence of the prose Note on the sonnet in the Post: “Let not the 
above be considered as merely a poetical effusion.” In the last sen- 
tence of the Note it substitutes would pass for will pass, and one for 
any one.”* 


The following list presents the verbal variations of the Letters in 
the Post from the pamphlets. In each instance only the wording 
of the Post is quoted. Only to a person with a complete text of the 
Letters in hand could any presentation of the variants be of much 
value. Few persons can have access to the pamphlet of 1845. At 
only one point in the list (see note 30, below) does a parallel in any 
of the editions of Grosart, Knight, and de Selincourt depart verbally 
from either of the pamphlet issues. Consequently, for comparison 
of the pamphlet texts with the Post any of these editions will serve 
to represent the wording of the pamphlet parallels. In the list the first 
page-line numbering refers to Grosart; the second, to Knight; the 
third, to de Selincourt. 


Letter I: 325.10, 385.11, 147.12 terminus is now fixed at a spot / 325.13, 385.15, 
147.16 vales of the Ambleside / 326.6, 386.17, 148.13 either worn out / 326.9, 


24 Actually, two paragraphs were omitted, and four were added. See the list 
of variants below. 

25 Professor de Selincourt notes, “W. must mean the sonnet, ‘Is there no 
nook,’ &c., Oxf.W. p. 282.” The “blank verses” are the Simplon Pass passage 
here first printed from the Prelude MS. See note 34, below. 

26 The pamphlet wording of the sonnet and its Note was retained in the 
Poetical Works of 1845 and the later editions of the poems, and in the editions 
of the Letters by Grosart and de Selincourt. On December 27 Robinson at 
Rydal Mount copied the sonnet (RCorr 581) with refinement for retirement 
in verse 2, his only verbai variation from the Post. 
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386.20, 148.16 also to receive. The inhabitants / 326.25, 386.37, 148.34 to within 
three miles of that lake. [New paragraph] The Lancaster and Carlisle Railway 
will pass the town of Kendal, about six or seven miles / 327.2, 387.19, 149.15 
Bishop Burnett / 327.4, 387.22, 149.18 Burnett / 327.14, 387.32, 149.28 Burnett / 
27.20, 388.1, 149.35 than his language. But, with the exception of this author, 
the poet Gray, if I am not mistaken, was the first English traveller whose pub- 
lished writings would belie an assertion, / 328.32, 389.23, 151.16 In the eye of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands (and happy for them that it is so) a rich meadow / 
329.6, 390.1, 151.33 garden wall / 329.15, 390.12, 152.4 that the [misprint] may be 
said fairly to represent a large majority of mankind. But as a more susceptible 
taste / 329.21, 390.18, 152.11 extending its operation? And I have no hesitation in 
saying that the good is not to be obtained / 329.27, 390.25, 152.18. Instead, there- 
fore, of tempting / 329.30, 390.29, 152.22 after having attended their parish 
church / after 329 end, 391 after par. 1, 152 after par. 1, only the Post has the 
paragraph But it will be said that the least susceptible of the uneducated might 
be advanced towards the point which we acknowledge it is desirable that all, 
were it possible, should attain by still greater facilities afforded for procuring 
each a look at lakes, mountains, &c.; and therefore let each man take what he 
is capable of receiving. Undoubtedly, if there be no sufficient opyEecTION, apply- 
ing to themselves or others, we should concur with those who speak in this 
strain. I wish, however, to guard them from overrating, greatly as they do in 
this instance, the amount of the benefit. / 330.19, 391.23, 153.17 found in them, 
that, sensitive as his mind was to the general powers of nature exhibited in 
storm and / 330.27, 391.32, 153.25 Skiddaw, yet he never was tempted to cross 
the Solway / 330.33-331.2, 392.1-12, 153.32-154.4 If this, then, be truly said of 
such a man, what ground is there for maintaining that wrong is done a Black- 
burn or Manchester operative if we be unwilling to accommodate him with a 
railway to lessen the fatigue or expense of his journey to Windermere for the 
space of six or seven miles. And, wheresoever any one among that class of 
persons has made even an approach to the sensibility / 331.7, 392.17, 154.9 
grudge an hour-and-a-half’s walk / 331.17, 392.29, 154.22 along the shores of 
Windermere; 331.26, 393.3, 154.32 the sentiment has formed [misprint?] an 
echo / 332 after par. 1, 394 after par. 1, 155 after par 2, only the Post has the 
paragraph.2* And, passing to the remoter bearings of the subject, may it not be 
asked, without incurring censure from the truly enlightened, whether, in the 
laudable tendency recently and widely manifested to deal more justly with the 
poor, and to provide for their recreation more carefully and extensively than 
has hitherto been done, there be not some risk of running into the opposite ex- 
treme? Without due care, sound principle may branch out into sickly sensi- 
bility. The constitution of society must be examined with reflection. As long as 
inequalities of private property shall exist, there must be privileges in recrea- 
tions and amusements. All cannot be equally enjoyed by all. Does it not indi- 
cate infirmity of mind even to describe it? Pleasures are much more equally 
balanced than a superficial observer would suppose. What may be wanting in 
one direction is, through the care of Providence, more than supplied in another. 
Of the well-meaning zealots (the word must not be taken in an offensive sense), 
against whose opinions and practice I am arguing, there may be some perhaps 
who, in passing through the great squares of London, sigh over the exclusion 
of people in general, and the poor in particular, from the groves and gardens 
which the owners of the neighbouring houses keep under lock and key. Leave 
the aristocracy in unenvied possession of such privacies. Be assured that upon 
the whole the extremely rich are neither better nor wiser, nor healthier, nor 
happier, than those who stand far below them in the social scale. So far as we 
may, let us erect and equalise, but beware of short-sighted humanity, lest by 


27 This is the paragraph that Wordsworth wrote Moxon (deS 1242) was 
“omitted as leading the Reader from the main point.” 
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attempting more than is possible, or even desirable, we should prove our own 
infirmity of judgment and frustrate the acquisition of good which might other- 
wise be obtained. But whatever comes of the scheme which we have endeavoured 
to discountenance, the charge against its opponents of being selfishly regardless 
of the poor ought to cease.28 / 332.21, 394.6, 155.36 [New paragraph] The cry 
has been raised / 333, 395, 156 Note not in the Post.?® 

Letter II : 334.6, 395.31, 157 par. 1.7 is far [misprint?] / 334.20, 396.12, 158.6 
stare stupidly / 334.23, 396.15, 158.9 till light breaks / 335.5, 396.31, 158.25 many 
men of the same rank, / 335.8, 396.34, 158.29 upon this point of the subject, had 
I not heard that among the affluent / 335.16, 397.5, 158.38 any thing / 335.24, 
397.15, 159.8 mean way / 335.33-37, 397.25-28, 159.18-24 Had the old man been 
capable of extending his views, he would have felt how much the best and 
noblest part / 336.2, 397.35, 159.29 independence. Manufacturers / 336.4-10, 
397.37-398.6, 159.31-383° Ten Hours Bill with little, or, if possible, no diminu- 
tion of wages, and they need not trouble their heads about sending their work- 
men scores of miles from their homes and families / 336.11, 398.8, 160.1 the lake 
district in general; and look, / 336.26, 398.23, 160.17 cause to lament the medi- 
tated intrusion. / 336.34, 398.32, 160.26 the threatened nuisance / 337.20, 399.25, 
161.19 a small part; here they may be said to be the whole. The entire district 
is studded with villas; most of them / 337.38, 400.8, 161.39 friends of our poor 
would be driven away from this country if the apprehended change were real- 
ised, and would be succeeded by strangers who would not be linked to the 
neighbourhood, but must be regarded as mere visitants to their fancy-villas*! 
from homes where their wealth / 338.2, 400.13, 162.6 It is obvious that such new 
comers, whatever / 338 par. 2-340 to last par., 400 par. 2-403 to last par., 162 
par. 2-165 to last par., four paragraphs not in Post / 340.39, 403.36, 165.24 repose 
and quiet have done for me / 341.1-12, 404.3-16, 165.28-166.6 and in the same 
country, be selfishness, then, indeed, but not otherwise, I plead guilty to the 
charge. We have too much hurrying about in these islands; much for idle 
pleasure, and more from over activity in the acquisition of wealth. It might be 
added, that this habit is too apt to degenerate into the love of gain, pursued 
without regard to the real good or happiness of others. / 341, 404, 166 sonnet 
v. 5 baleful star / 341, 404, 166 next after sonnet I am, Sir, Your obliged faith- 
ful servant, William Wordsworth. Note——If any one, from the perusal of these 
letters, should suppose that I am blind to the power by which railways have 
been produced and the good that may be expected from them in their legitimate 
application, let him take the trouble, if he think it worth while, to read a son- 
net of mine, published some years ago, entitled “Steamboats, Viaducts, and 
Railways.” W. W. Rydal Mount, Dec. 17, 1844. [The sonnet above-adverted to 
will be found in the fifth volume of Mr. Wordsworth’s Collected Poems, edi- 
tion of 1837.3°—Ep. Morninc Post.]** 


The text of the Letters consists of some 5,500 words in the Post, 
and some 6,700 words in the pamphlets. When revising for the pam- 
phlets, in addition to making numerous minor modifications Words- 
worth omitted two paragraphs of the Post version of the first 
Letter, and introduced four new paragraphs into the second Letter. 


28 This last sentence, except for But, is retained in the pamphlet as the first 
sentence of the new paragraph, 332.19, 394.3, 155.33. 

29K 395 par. 1 is Knight’s insertion. 

30 Here Grosart 336.6, Knight 398.1, de Selincourt 159.33, private issue, mind 
will develope; trade issue mind would develope; not paralleled in Post. 

31 Grosart and Knight, fancy villas. 

82 The sonnet is in the 1836-1837 edition, V, 248. It had been printed in the 
1835 volume Yarrow Revisited. 

33 K 404-05 fine print is Knight’s insertion. 











50 Wordsworth and Railways 


The latter group constitutes more than a third of the second Letter 
in the pamphlet. In that group he printed for the first time the 
Simplon Pass passage** from the Prelude, and he reprinted under 
the title Steamboats and Railways the sonnet Steamboats, Viaducts, 
and Railways** to which he had merely referred the reader in the 
Note appended to the Post text of the second Letter. A reading of 
the first of the four new paragraphs and the concluding sentences 
of the third shows that the first three of the four were introduced 
not only to oppose a plea of “ ‘Utilitarianism,’ serving as a mask for 
cupidity and gambling speculations,” but also—by leading up to 
expression of approval of a truly justified utility and the declaration 
that “it is not against Railways, but the abuse of them that I am 
contending’”—to dispose of some of the attacks made on his sonnet 
and his first Letter. To enforce the latter purpose he now quoted in 
the fourth new paragraph the Steamboats and Railways sonnet to 
which in the Post he had merely referred. As we have seen, he wrote 
Moxon that the second of the two elided paragraphs of the first 
Letter was “omitted as leading the Reader from the main point”— 
an explanation applicable to the excision of the other paragraph. 
Moreover, both of these paragraphs afforded openings for additional 
hostile criticism. A number of the minor modifications for the pam- 
phlets show Wordsworth to be not only seeking more accurate ex- 
pression of his actual views and attitudes, but also avoiding phrasing 
likely to arouse opposition. 


New London, Connecticut 


84The Simplon Pass passage in the pamphlet agrees verbally with the 
verses printed as a separate poem in the 1845 one-volume collected Poems, page 
143, and in the Oxford Edition, page 186. It differs verbally from the 1850 
Prelude (Oxford Edition, page 684) in having v. 621 Brook for The Brook; 
v. 622 Pass for strait; and v. 624 step for pace. It differs verbally from the 
1805-1806 Prelude (de Selincourt’s edition, VI, vv. 553, 559) in reading Brook 
for the brook, and And in the narrow rent, at every turn, for And every where 
along the hollow rent. The final sonnet “Proud were ye, Mountains” reads in 
the pamphlets as in the Oxford Edition, page 283. 

35 The first verse reads Motions and Means, on sea on land at war, a tem- 
porary substitute for the 1835, 1837, and 1845 Motions and Means, on land and 
sea at war. 
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A NOTE ON THE REVISION OF THE PRELUDE 
By J. M. Purceti 


Of the important long poems in English, Wordsworth’s Prelude 
(1850 edition) is notable for the fewness of its riming couplets; 
there are only ten. This is not true of the 1805 version which has 
seventeen, the same number as Paradise Lost, and the difference in 
length between the two Preludes—599 lines—does not explain the 
discrepancy. Part of the change was brought about by Words- 
worth’s desire to remove obvious couplets, and those which he left 
in the later version were, in general—such as the ee rimes—of a 
type that was not so conspicuous to his ear. 


The 1805 couplets left unchanged in the 1850 version are sensi- 
bility—me (II, 285-86—=II, 270-71), me—greatly (1V, 342-43=IV, 
335-36), realities—trees (VI, 461-62=VI, 533-34), theirs—O fficers 
(IX, 125-26—IX, 124-25), confidence—once (1X, 279-80—IX, 
274-75), eminence—ascents (X, 390-91==X, 425-26), and love—of 
(XIII, 250-51=XIV, 279-80). Of these seven couplets, Words- 
worth might well have felt only the rime in realities—trees, eminence 
—ascents, and love—of, but I find no instance elsewhere in his 
verse where he treated eminence—sense or love—of as rimes, so he 
may not have felt they were. This may explain why in the 1850 
version (V, 533-34) he added a once—eminence couplet. 

The couplets history—submissively (IX, 641-42), mandate—state 
(IX, 664-65), afterwards—words (1X, 710-11), and Son—done 
(IX, 830-31) disappeared when the whole passage of which each 
was a part was thoroughly revised for the 1850 version. The couplet 
brought—spot (III, 499-500) was changed to bought—shore (IIi, 
486-87) ; uneasiness—less (IV, 214-15) became disquietude—less 
(IV, 223-24) ; a rearrangement of the words made ’twas, in truth, 
me—instantly (V, 490-91) become ’twas to me, in truth—instantly 
(V, 467-68) ; accidents—sense (VIII, 779-80) was altered to cir- 
cumstance—sense (VIII, 624-25), not so much because of the 
couplet effect, but because line 757, Book VIII (1805), and line 621, 
Book VITI (1850), end with incidents ; and necessary maintenance—- 
sense (XIII, 364-65) in 1850 reads necessary maintenance insures 
—sense (XIV, 366-67). It seems pretty clear in these examples that 
Wordsworth was attempting to avoid the riming couplet. 

The 1850 version of The Prelude has four couplets not in the 
1805 version: once—eminence (V, 533-34), mockery—thee (VII, 
301-02), carried about me—integrity (IX, 333-34), which in 1805 
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52 Note on Revision of ‘The Prelude’ 


was carried about me yet—integrity (1X, 339-40), and sense— 
moments (XII, 222-23) in a passage which in 1805 read: 


. outward sense 
Is but the obedient servant of her will. 
Such moments... (XI, 272-74) 


The ee sound at the end of words is very common in English, and 
Wordsworth may not have looked upon the once—eminence and 
sense—moments as rimes. This, in all probability, explains their 
addition to the other couplets present in the revised work. 

It appears, on the whole, that Wordsworth tried to avoid end rime 
in The Prelude. In his revision he corrected those that were con- 
spicuous by their nature and tended to leave only weak rimes that 
the ordinary reader would pass over quickly without noting. 


Marquette University 
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THE GOETHE, SCHILLER, AND BYRON TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE SAALING ALBUM 


By Percy MaTeNnKo 


While looking through the Bancroft material deposited in the 
MS Division of the New York Public Library, which I had been 
examining in connection with another study, I came upon the 
following item which I quote as it is listed in the catalog of this 
Division : 

Saaling, Julie and Marianne. Poetry 


Album of German verse with English translations, made as a 
tribute to (George Bancroft,) in 1821. 12°. 


Bancroft, Geo. 


An examination of this material revealed that it consisted of a 
bound volume, at the beginning of which there were twenty-six 
handwritten pages. They contained copies of a series of poems or 
fragments by Novalis, Raupach, and Rickert, three aphorisms by 
Jean Paul, a poem by von Lehr, one by August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
English translations of three poems by Goethe and one by Schiller, 
a translation of the same Schlegel poem into English, and a German 
translation of the exorcism scene from Byron’s Manfred.‘ The 
poems copied in the album were signed either by Marianne or Julie 
Saaling, insofar as there was a signature at all, so that it can be 
safely assumed that they collaborated in producing it. The most 
important part of this album consists of the translations, particu- 
larly those of the Goethe and Schiller poems, and the translation 
of the fragment from Manfred. It occurred to the writer of this 
article that an analysis of this material and a publication of these 
translations might not be without interest to the scholarly world. 
The English translation of A. W. Schlegel’s poem “Der heilige 


1 Perhaps it would not be amiss to mention these poems and translations. 
They are as follows: Novalis, “Wenn ich Ihn nur habe”; Raupach, “Cecilia” 
from Cecilia und Lorenzo Trauerspiel; Freimund Reimar (i.e., Friedrich 
Rickert), “Vom Baumchen, das andre Blatter haben gewollt. Ein Mahrchen” ; 
two quotations from Julius Klaproth’s Asiatisches Magazin; von Lehr, 
“Mittheilung”; three aphorisms by Jean Paul; English translations of the 
following three poems by Goethe: “Mignon,” “Der Sanger,” “Neue Liebe, 
neues Leben”; English translation of Schiller, “Der Jiingling am Bache”; 
A. W. Schlegel’s “Der heilige Lucas” and the English translation of that 
poem ; translation into German of the exorcism scene from Byron’s Manfred ; 
Friedrich Riickert’s three poems: “Des Stromes Liebe,” “Der Schaferin 
BegrabniB,” and “Die vier Wiunsche.” 
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Lucas,” was, however, purposely omitted from consideration because 
of the extremely pedestrian nature of the rendering. 
The library’s notation of acquisition was as follows: 


Lenox Library 
Bancroft Collection 
Purchased in 1893 


An inquiry from the very helpful staff of the MS Division elicited 
the information that the material had come in with the Bancroft 
Collection. Whether or not it had anything to do with George Ban- 
croft still remained to be proved. Certain internal data have led 
me to the conclusion that such was likely the case. 

According to the account presented by Long in his Literary Pio- 
neers, George Bancroft spent four years abroad, from June 27, 1818, 
to August 3, 1822, devoting himself for the most part to study, 
chiefly at the Universities of Gottingen and Berlin. On leaving Berlin 
at the end of February, 1821, Bancroft proceeded through Germany, 
arriving in Paris early in May. It was during this trip that Bancroft, 
upon his departure from Weimar some time after March 12, visited 
Frankfort on the Main.? Now the first page of the album contains 
a brief verse by Marianne Saaling, followed by these lines : 


Mochten diese Zeilen, wie diese Blatter, Sie auch noch in Ihrem uns wertem 
(?) Vaterlande, an Eurige, an Deutschland, mahnen u Ihnen das Bild der 
Freunde zuriickrufen, die Sie sich erworben. 
Marianne Saaling 
F. a/M. d: 3lsten Merz 
1821. 


Julie Saaling also sent along a farewell poem dealing with a forget- 
me-not as a symbol of eternal friendship, and some concluding 
words, both of which are recorded on page two of the album. The 
concluding lines read: 
... Auch in Jhrem Vaterlande wird dieses Blimchen wol gedeihn, mége es 
in Ihrem Gedachtnisse ebenfalls Raum finden.— 
Julie Saaling 

Frankfurt a/M den 30sten Merz 

821 


The conclusion from the above seems to be that Bancroft made 
the acquaintance of the two Saaling ladies in Frankfort on the Main 
during the course of his above-mentioned trip from Berlin to Paris, 
and that they left him the album by way of a poetic souvenir of their 
friendship.° 


2Orie William Long, Literary Pioneers, Early American Explorers of 
European Culture (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), pp. 108-40, passim. Cf. also, 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, The Life and Letters of George Bancroft (New York, 
1908), I, 96-100, 121-53, passim. 

8 Further evidence in favor of this statement may be seen in the fact that 
Bancroft’s essay on “The Life and Genius of Goethe,” which appeared in the 
forty-fifth number of the North American Review (October, 1824), shortly 
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The next question which suggests itself is the identification of 
these ladies. Julie and Marianne Saaling were daughters of the 
royal Prussian jeweler, the “court Jew,” Salomon Jacob Salomon.‘ 
They became converted to Christianity, a frequent phenomenon in 
the reform era of Stein and Hardenberg, as may be seen by the 
conversions of Dorothea Schlegel, Hitzig, and Rahel Varnhagen,’ 
and adopted the name of Saaling.* Julie Saaling (1788-1864) mar- 
ried the grammarian and philologist, Karl Wilhelm Ludwig Heyse. 
Their younger son was the novelist, Paul Heyse.’ Julie’s sister, 
Marianne, was a person of great beauty. A youthful sweetheart of 
the physician David Ferdinand Koreff (1783-1851),*° she attained 
the height of her popularity at the Congress of Vienna and enjoyed 
the admiration of kings and princes. During this period she became 
engaged to a Portuguese, Duke Marialva, and adopted Catholicism 
in order to marry him. He died, however, in the midst of his prepara- 
tions for the marriage. According to Varnhagen von Ense, she had 
broker with him a few months before his death.*° She sought solace 
for her disappointment in hospital work which she carried on in 
Vienna, Frankfort, and Berlin. She was engaged for a time to 
Varnhagen von Ense after Rahel’s death in 1833," but never mar- 
ried, and spent the latter part of her life in the home of her sister 
in Berlin, where she died at a ripe old age.” 


The sisters did not, apparently, enjoy any formal education, but 
received some unconstrained instruction in French, dancing, sing- 
ing, and needlework. For the rest, according to Heyse, their education 
was a matter of their own personal development. They were, how- 
ever, good linguists, spoke French and English fluently, and, being 


after his return from Europe, contains a full translation of “Mignon” (p. 16) 
and one verse from “Der Sanger” (ibid.), both of which are also translated 
in the album. Moreover, Long, in his article on “Goethe and Bancroft,” points 
out that, while in Germany, Bancroft began his studies in German literature, 
“even translating some of the poems of Schiller and Goethe” (O. W. Long, 
“Goethe and Bancroft,” Studies in Philology, XXVIII [1931], 292). One is, 
therefore, led to the assumption that Bancroft’s influence was an important 
contributing factor in inducing the Saaling ladies to proceed with their trans- 
lations of Goethe and Schiller in the album. 

4Paul Heyse, Jugenderinnerungen und Bekenntnisse (Dritte Auflage; 
Berlin, 1900), p. 3. This work will henceforth be referred to as Heyse. 

5 Friedrich v. Oppeln-Bronikowski, David Ferdinand Koreff Serapions- 
bruder, Magnetiseur, Geheimrat und Dichter, Der Lebensroman eines 
Vergessenen (Berlin-Leipzig, 1928), p. 6*. This work will henceforth be 
referred to as Koreff. 

6 Heyse, p. 5. 
a p. 12 ff.; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, XII, 380 f.; Koreff, 


8 Koreff, pp. 6*, 15*, 41* £., 153*. 

® Koreff calls him a Spaniard (ibid., pp. 42*, 116). 

10K. A. Varnhagen von Ense, Denkwiirdigkeiten des eignen Lebens. 
Saree Schriften von K. A. Varnhagen von Ense (Leipzig, 1871), VI, 


11 [bid., pp. 188, 206-95, passim. 
12 Heyse, p. 9 f.; Kore pp. 41-42*, 32, 110, 116-18, 609. 
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in contact with the circles of the salon-ladies Rahel and Henriette 
Hertz, were well versed in contemporary foreign literatures as well 
as in the German classics. Their library contained complete sets of 
Shakespeare, Byron, Moore, and Walter Scott in English first 
editions, and Paul Heyse informs us that he obtained his first 
acquaintance with the English language through reading Quentin 
Durward aloud to his mother.** Of his aunt, Marianne Saaling, 
Heyse says that she had some literary pretensions, filling thick note- 
books, in her barely legible handwriting,’* with “novellistic memoirs 
and free inventions,’”* but was, unfortunately, lacking in talent. 
His mother did not share such literary inclinations, but confined 
herself to translating her favorite authors into English and French 
for her own pleasure. She made it a point to become acquainted 
with all new phenomena in German literature. Thus, for a time, 
Tieck occupied her attention particularly. Without desiring to main- 
tain a bureau d’esprit, she further illustrated her genuine intellectual 
bent by her very great interest in the theater—a phenomenon which 
characterized all Berlin at that time.'® 

Because of their iiterary background it is easily intelligible why 
the Saaling sisters should be interested in producing an album such 
as the one we have before us and why they should come under the 
influence of a literary-minded personality like Bancroft. 


I 


We now come to the major problem: namely, the examination of 
the English translations of the poems by Goethe (“Mignon,” “Der 
Sanger,” “Neue Liebe, neues Leben”), of that of Schiller’s poem, 
“Der Jiingling am Bache,” and the German translation of the 
exorcism fragment from Byron’s Manfred. With the exception of 
the Byron translation, which is signed by Julie Saaling, none of 
these poems bears a signature. However, as we have already stated, 
Heyse in his memoirs informs us of his mother’s predilection for 
trarslating her favorite poems into English and French, and he 
makes the further observation that he had in his possession a poem 
by Goethe, “Herz, mein Herz, was soll das geben?” in the English 
translation of his mother.’* Since we know that the Byron fragment 
is translated by Heyse’s mother, Julie Saaling, and “Herz, mein 
Herz, was soll das geben?” is the first line of the poem, “Neue 
Liebe, neues Leben,” we are led to the conclusion that not only 

13 Heyse, p. 5. 

14 The truth of this statement is only too evident if one tries to read her 
MSS in the album. 

15 Heyse, p. 10: “sie . . . fullte in ihrer kaum lesbaren Handschrift dicke 
Hefte mit romanhaften Memorabilien und freien Erfindungen.” 

16 Heyse, p. 10. 

17 Heyse, p. 5: “Ich bewahre noch ein Gedicht Goethe’s (‘Herz, mein Herz, 


was soll das geben’) in der englischen Ubersetzung meiner Mutter.” This is 
the poem “Neue Liebe, neues Leben.” 
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the translations of the poems mentioned above but all of them were 
made by Julie, rather than by Marianne. The list of translators in 
I.ucretia van Tuyl Simmons’ “Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English 
Translation Prior to 1860’"* does not mention any translations by 
the Saalings, so we may assume with reasonable certainty that the 
Goethe poems are published here for the first time. The translation 
of Schiller’s “Der Jiingling am Bache” is also unpublished, if one 
may judge by the material given in the second edition of Morgan’s 
Critical Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation,'® 
and, so far as I could discover, the same also applies to the German 
translation of the Byron fragment.”° 

Before examining the merit of the individual translations, we 
should like to set up the following criterion, established by Morgan 
in his bibliography, for their appraisal. He demands for the treat- 
ment of the content “an intimate knowledge of the foreign tongue 
as well as a thorough acquaintance with the life and customs and 
literature of the people who speak it,’’** and for the style, “an intelli- 
gent fidelity to the outward form of the original work.’”*? Judging by 
what Heyse has to say above about his mother, there can be little 
doubt that she fulfilled the first requirement for the German back- 
ground of her undertaking, and for the English background, as far 
as her knowledge of English literature and, possibly, language is 
concerned. But it still remains to be seen how well she fulfilled the 
second requirement. 


Mignon’s Lied 
Aus: Wilhelm Meister, von Goethe 
Mignon’s Lay 


Knowst thou that land? where lemons bloom so fair, 
The golden oranges from dark-green branches glare, 
From azure canopy soft breezes there descend 
And laurels high near modest myrtles stand? 
Knowst thou that land? 
To it! To it! 
I wished beloved friend, to turn with thee my steps. 


18 Lucretia van Tuyl Simmons, “Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Trans- 
lation Prior to 1860,” University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, Number 6 (Madison, 1919), under appendix “F—List of Trans- 
lators and Poems Translated by Each,” pp. 186-91. 

19 Bayard Quincy Morgan, A Critical Bibliography of German Literature 
in English Translation 1481-1927, With Supplement Embracing the Years 
1928-1935, second edition (Stanford, 1938), pp. 413-14. 

20 Wilhelm Ochsenbein in his study “Die Aufnahme Lord Byrons in 
Deutschland und sein EinfluB auf den jungen Heine,” Untersuchungen zur 
neueren Sprach- und Literaturgeschichte (Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. 
Oskar F. Walzel, 6. Heft, Bern, 1905), p. 4 f., does not list this translation 
in his discussion of the reception of Byron in Germany during the years 
1815-1828. 

21 Morgan, op. cit., p. 3. 

22 Morgan, op. cit., p. 4. 
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Knowst thou that house? its roofs on columns rest 
The hall is dazzling bright, the room in gold is drest, 
And marble-statues stand, and sternly stare at me: 
O, child, oh, poorest child, what has become of thee? 
Knowst thou that house? 
To it! To it! 
I wish, protector mine, to turn with thee my steps— 


Knowst thou that mount? a path of clouds upwinds; 
The mule through fogs, a road but painful finds; 
The dragon’s ancient brood in caverns seeks abode, 
Down sinks the rock, and o’er it streams the flood. 
Knowst thou that mount? 
To it! To it! 
Leads now our road, oh, father, let us fly! 


Taking Julie Saaling’s translation of “Mignon” as our point of 
departure, a translation which was probably based on the Cotta 
edition of 1816,?* we find the following discrepancies : 

The title is translated, rather inappropriately, as ““Mignon’s Lay.” 
In line 1, “das Land?” is translated as that land? In line 4, the word 
stand is made to rime with descend in line 3. “Wohl?” in the 
original of line 5 is not translated. “Dahin!” is rendered awkwardly 
as To it! In line 6, “Mécht’” is poorly translated as J wished. In 
the second strophe, line 1, Saaling translates “das Haus?” as that 
house? and “Dach” as roofs. In line 3 the hyphen between marble 
and statues is superfluous, as is the word sternly, since there is no 
equivalent for it in the original. Nor is it true to the sense, since the 
idea conveyed is one of pity rather than reproach. In the third 
strophe, line 1, “seinen Wolkensteg”.is awkwardly mistranslated as 
“a path of clouds upwinds” for “a path among the clouds,” and 
line 2, “Das Maulthier sucht im Nebel seinen Weg,” is awkwardly 
rendered. 

The meter is also not faithful to the original. Thus, in the first 
strophe, lines 2, 3, and 6 have six feet instead of the original five, 
and the same applies to lines 2, 3, 4, and 6 of the second strophe, 

28 Goethe's Werke, III (Stuttgart und Tibingen in der J. G. Cotta’schen 
Buchhandlung, 1816), Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, Drittes Buch, p. 233. 
Cf. the fact that the first line in this edition reads “Kennst du das Land? 
wo die Citronen bliihn,” and the translation also reproduces the question mark, 
“Knowst thou that land? where lemons bloom so fair,” whereas the standard 
Weimar edition uses a comma. Cf. Goethe’s Werke (Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage der GroBherzogin Sophie von Sachsen, 21. Band, Weimar, 1898). 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, Drittes Buch, Erstes Capitel, 233: “Kennst du 
das Land, wo... .” etc. Cf. the imitation by Saaling of the similar use of 
the question mark in line 1, verse 2, of the Cotta edition, and the substitu- 
tion of a comma for a question mark in the corresponding line of the Weimar 
edition (“Kennst du das Haus? auf Saulen ruht sein Dach,” as compared 
with “Knowst thou that house? its roofs on columns rest” in the Saaling 


translation, and contrasted with the following in the Weimar edition: “Kennst 
du das Haus, auf Saulen ruht sein Dach,”). 
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and line 3 of the third strophe. Moreover, the rime of “Dahin” and 
“ziehn,” lines 5 and 6 of the original, is not reproduced in Saaling’s 
rendering. 

The general impression is that of an awkward, halting translation 
with a tendency to padding, to mistranslation, and to infidelity in the 
handling of the meter. One must, therefore, conclude that this is an 
unsuccessful rendering. 

The next translation is the poem generally known as “Der Sanger,” 
and is probably also based on the Cotta edition of Goethe’s Werke. 
But apparently it followed the version of the poem contained in 
volume I (1815), pages 164-65, rather than that included in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre, volume III (1816), pages 205-07. Thus, the 
translation of the third stanza, lines 3 and 4: “The Knights are in 
attention lost, The fair ones without words” could be based only on 
the 1815 version “Die Ritter schauten muthig drein, Und in den 
SchoB die Schénen,” rather than on the later one which reads, “Der 
Ritter schaute muthig drein, Und in den Scho die Schéne.” 


Des Minnesangers Lied 


Aus Wilhelm Meister, von Goethe 


What is’t from yonder gate I hear? 
From yonder bridge, what lay? 

Let minstrel sing to ev’ry ear 
In this hall may he stay! 

The King thus spoke, the page he ran 
The page returned, the King began: 
Hand in the minstrel old.— 


My noble Lords, I greet ye all, 
I greet ye, Ladies fair! 
Like sparkling sky of stars a hall! 
Who knows the names they bear? 
In this abode so sumptuous, 
Close ye mine eyes, no time for us 
To be amazed and pleased.— 


His dazzled eyes the minstrel closed, 
Touched his harmonious chords; 

The Knights are in attention lost, 
The fair ones without words. 

The King in rapture with the lay 
Thought to reward the minstrel’s play, 
Sent for a chain of gold. 


O, not to me, the chain of gold 
The chain is to thine Knights, 

At sight of whom, and faces bold 
The en’mies cease their fights. 

Give it the chancellor whom thou hast, 
Who finds himself by burthens blest, 
He may receive this too. 
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I sing like birds in th’ open air 
That shelter find on trees. 

The merry song they warble there, 
Is rich reward they seize. 

But, may I beg, be’t for one thing 
A cup of wine let for me bring, 
Best wine, so pure a cup.— 


He seized the cup and quaffed the wine. 
O, juice of sweetest bliss! 

O, house, a threefold wealth is thine, 
Where trifling gift is this !— 

Is welfare yours, pray, think of me, 
And thank our Lord, as I thank ye 
For this delicious wine. 


In the above rendering we have a blending of good with poor 
work, Thus, the translation of lines 3 and 4 in the first strophe: 
“Let minstrel sing to ev’ry ear In this hall may he stay!” is wooden, 
and hardly equivalent to “Lai den Gesang vor unserm Ohr Im 
Saale wiederhallen!” Line 7 is particularly bad: “Hand in the min- 
strel old.—” for “LaBt mir herein den Alten!” In stanza 2, line 3, 
“a hall’ is used for “Im Saal.” However, the last line, “To be 
amazed and pleased,” for “Sich staunend zu ergetzen” is well done. 
In strophe 3, line 3, ‘““The Knights are in attention lost,” is a poor 
rendering for “Die Ritter schauten muthig drein,” and likewise line 
4, “The fair ones without words” for “Und in den Schof die 
Schonen.” The word play for “Spiel” in line 6 is poorly chosen. 
In strophe 4, line 1, “not for me” would be preferable to “not to 
me,” and line 4, “The en’mies cease their fights” for “Der Feinde 
Lanzen splittern” is awkward and inaccurate. Lines 6 and 7, “Who 
finds himself by burthens blest, He may receive this too” do not 
give the ironical value of “goldne Last” in the lines “Und la ihn 
noch die goldne Last Zu andern Lasten tragen.” In strophe 5, birds 
is used instead of the singular “der Vogel,” and “in th’ open air” is 
pure padding. Line 3, “The merry song they warble there,” is satis- 
factory for “Das Lied, das aus der Kehle dringt.” However, line 4, 
“Is rich reward they seize” is very poor for “Ist Lohn, der reichlich 
lohnet.” The dignity of “O, Trank voll siiRer Labe!” is completely 
lost in the perhaps unconsciously humorous “O, juice of sweetest 
bliss!” Line 5, “Is welfare yours,” is a German, rather than an 
English, expression, too literal for “Ergeht’s euch wohl.” Delicious 
in “For this delicious wine” is a padded word, but is satisfactory 
for “Fir diesen Trunk euch danke.” The meter and rime in this 
poem are, on the whole, quite faithful to the original, preserving 
the alternating iambic tetrameter and trimeter verses of Goethe’s 
poem and its rime-scheme: ababccd. One difference is that in the 
six rimed lines of each stanza the original has feminine rimes 
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in the second and fourth lines, whereas the translation is unalterably 
masculine. It might also be noted that in strophe 4, we find the 
unhappy rimes “hast—blest.” In summing up, we may say that, 
whereas we still find awkwardness and even falseness in this render- 
ing, there are a considerable number of happy passages, and the 
meter and rime are, on the whole, faithfully adhered to, so that this 
translation can justly be considered to be a definite improvement 
over that of “Mignon.” 

Next in order is a translation of Goethe’s poem “Neue Liebe, 
neues Leben.” This, no doubt, is the poem referred to above, which 
we have quoted Heyse as attributing to his mother.** In all prob- 
ability, it, too, is based on the Cotta edition: Goethe’s Werke (Erster 
Band. Stuttgart und Tiibingen, in der J. G. Cotta’schen Buch- 
handlung, 1815), p. 70. 


Neue Liebe Neues Leben 
von 


Goethe 


New Love, new Life 


Heart my heart what does that mean? 
What oppresses thee so much? 
So unquiet I’ve ne’er seen! 
Never have I known thee such! 
Former joys in vain are pleasing, 
Former sorrows now are ceasing, 
Rest and peace have from thee fled, 
O, explain me, what is that! 


Has this blooming youth ensnared thee 
Or this form of fairest kind, 
Or this look of faith and bounty 
Thy whole being thus entwined? 
Will I rashly shun her sight 
Will I brave her beauty’s might 
Back to her leads ev’ry hour 
Reconducts me to her power. 


And the finest magic thread 
Nothing can destroy or tear, 

This sweet girl around me spread. 
Rather forced my lot I bear. 

To her lovely charms a slave, 
My own will to hers I gave. 

What a change within my breast! 
Love, oh Love! pray, give me rest! 


Here, too, there are numerous instances of poor translation. Thus, 
strophe 1, line 3, “Welch ein fremdes, neues Leben!” is not well 
done. The same is true of line 8, “Ach wie kamst du nur dazu!” 


24 Cf. note 17. 
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with the added blemish of an impure rime “fled—that.” Strophe 2, 
line 1, “Fesselt dich die Jugendbliite,” is ambiguously translated: 
“Youth” in this translation can only mean “young man.” If it was 
supposed to have the other meaning, it should have read “her bloom- 
ing youth.” In strophe 2, lines 5 and 6 (“Will ich rasch mich ihr 
entziehen, Mich ermannen, ihr entfliehen”) the English word will 
here hardly expresses the meaning of determination. In line 8 of this 
strophe, “Reconducts me” for ‘‘Fiihret mich . . . zuriick” is impos- 
sibly stilted. Evidently, the translation has suffered from an effort 
to adhere too faithfully to the literal wording of the original without 
due regard to the spirit of the context. In compensation, the last 
stanza is well done, even though there is a tendency to padding in 
the use of rather in line 4, and in rendering “Die Verandrung ach 
wie groB!” as “What a change within my breast!” The trochaic 
tetrameter is faithfully reproduced, as well as the rime-scheme, 
ababccdd. There is inconsistency, however, in the handling of the 
feminine and masculine lines from the point of view of the original: 
instead of the arrangement fmfmffmm,** which is preserved in all 
three stanzas, the translation has mmmmffmm in the first stanza, 
mmmmmmff in the second, and all masculine rimes in the third. 
One’s general impression is that, despite the improvement toward 
the end and the skill shown, on the whole, in reproducing the verse 
form, the translation suffers from the pedantic literalness of the 
first two verses. 

The translation of Schiller’s “Der Jiingling am Bache” is also 
unpublished, judging from the second edition of Morgan’s Critical 
Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation quoted 
above.** Following the version as published in Goedeke’s edition of 
Schiller’s works,?* one may say that in this instance, the translation 
is a happy one. There is fidelity to the original without any pedantry 
and generally a very successful rendering. Thus, for example, 
strophe 1, line 6, “Wie die Quelle rastlos hin” is translated “Like 
the floods that restless play”; strophe 2, line 2, “In des Lebens 
Bliithenzeit,” as “In the prime of life and years”; line 6, “Der 
erwachenden Natur” as “When new life to earth returns.” Strophe 
3, line 1, “Was soll mir die Freude frommen,” as “Can I share 
those joys so blissful,” however, is inaccurate, as is strophe 4, 
line 3, “Blumen, die der Lenz geboren” as “Flowers growing on the 
meadows,” or strophe 4, line 4, “Streu ich dir in deinen SchoB” as 
“Shall I strew thee on thy way.” On the other hand, strophe 3, 
line 6, is a further illustration of how generally successful this 

25 f is used for feminine, m for masculine lines. 

26 Morgan, op. cit., pp. 413-14. Cf. note 19 above. 

27 Schillers sdémmtliche Schriften. Historisch-kritische Ausgabe. Elfter 


Theil. Gedichte. Herausgegeben von Karl Goedeke (Stuttgart, 1871), “Der 
Jiingling am Bache,” pp. 377 f. 
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rendering is, in the happy translation of “Nach dem theuren 
Schattenbild,” as are the last two lines of the poem which run in 
the original as follows: “Raum ist in der kleinsten Hiitte Fir ein 
gliicklich liebend Paar.” The rhythm and rime are reproduced with 
complete consistency, being trochaic tetrameter and abcbdefe in 
both. The following impure rimes in the original “hin—verblihn,” 
“Bliithenzeit !—erneut,” “beut—weit,” are happily avoided by the 
translator. The translation follows: 


Der Jiingling am Bache 
von 
Schiller 


The youth at the brook 


At a brook a youth was sitting, 
Winding flowers to a wreath, 

But away he saw them driven, 
Floating on the waves beneath. 

And my days thus too are flying, 
Like the floods that restless play! 

And thus too my youth will vanish 
Like the wreaths it fades away !— 


O, don’t ask about my mourning 
In the prime of life and years! 
All around with joy is breathing 
When fair spring comes back and cheers. 
But those thousand, thousand voices 
When new life to earth returns, 
They stir up within my bosom 
All the grief that in it burns. 


Can I share those joys so blissful 
Spring does offer and display? 
Only one my heart is seeking 
She is near yet far away. 
I hold out my arms with longing 
To embrace her lovely form; 
But in vain are strife and wishes, 
Like my heart’s unceasing storm! 


O, descend thou fairest being 
Leave thy castle proud and grey 
Flowers growing on the meadows, 
Shall I strew thee on thy way. 
Hark! The grove resounds with singing 
And a fountain bubbles there, 
Room enough in any cottage, 
Find a happy, loving pair.— 
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The second section of this paper concerns itself with a German 
translation by Julie Saaling of the exorcism from Byron’s Manfred, 
dated “Ff a/M den 2ten April 1821.” In the original it occurs at the 
end of the first scene of the first act. The hero is sated with knowl- 
edge and, in search of oblivion, conjures up the seven spirits of the 
universe, e.g., the spirit of the air, of Mont Blanc, of the ocean, 
and of the earth. But whereas the spirits can offer him kingdom, 
power, strength, and long life, it is not this that he wishes. He asks 
that the one who is most powerful appear before him and take 
such aspect as may seem most fitting to him. The seventh spirit, 
the one who rules Manfred’s destiny, appears in the shape of a 
beautiful female figure. Manfred tries to embrace it. The figure 
vanishes and Manfred, crying “My heart is crushed!” falls sense- 
less.?* A voice is heard in the incantation which follows. It is this 
incantation which is the subject of the translation. 


Before we discuss the translation proper, a few words should be 
devoted to the story of the contemporary reception of Byron in 
Germany. The first interest in this English writer began around 
1814-1815 and took the form of reading his works in the original. 
The first edition was available to the Germans in 1816, and the first 
German reprint appeared in Leipzig in 1818. This was followed by 
a second reprint in pocket book form “The works of the r. h. Lord 
Byron. Zwickau, printed for brothers Schumann, 1819, 20” in nine 
volumes. These reprints made Byron familiar to the widest German 
circles. The circulation of these works was aided by visiting English- 
men and Americans. Some of them carried on studies in Weimar 
and maintained in Goethe’s home interest in contemporary English 
literature, bringing the latest works and arranging an occasional 
contact between Goethe and Byron. English journals were eagerly 
read in Germany, and German newspapers, supplements to Byron 
translations and anthologies, translated excerpts from the most im- 
portant English magazines, such as The London Magazine, Black- 
wood’s Magazine, the New Monthly Magazine, and the like. Trans- 
lations began to appear as early as 1816. The same poems were 
repeatedly translated, with varying success, sometimes literally, 
sometimes with greater poetic freedom. Frequently English text 
and German translation were published side by side, accompanied 
by biographical notices or critical remarks about the poet. The 
lyrical narratives evoked the greatest interest because of the ease 
with which the running couplets could be translated, and because 

28 The Works of Lord Byron, a new, revised and enlarged edition, Poetry, 


vol. IV, edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge (London, 1901): Manfred: A 
Dramatic Poem, pp. 85 ff. 
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they appealed most to contemporaries. As far as Manfred is con- 
cerned, an excerpt and partial translation by Karl Trummer ap- 
peared in the Dresdener Abendzeitung in 1817. In 1819 another 
translation appeared in the Brittische Dichterproben, Nr. I, by L. B. 
[Breuer] in Leipzig. In 1820 Goethe published the monologue from 
Manfred. July 4, 1821, the year of the Saaling translation, saw 
Heine’s translation of the spirit songs and the exorcism from 
Manfred in the Gesellschafter,”® and in 1823 Goethe published his 
translation of the exorcism from Manfred.*° 

In analyzing the translation one is struck by the accuracy and 
fidelity of the rendering. Thus, for instance, strophe 2, lines 9 and 
10, “And for ever shalt thou dwell In the spirit of this spell,” is 
translated, “Bist auf ewig nun gebannt In des Zaubers Lust u 
Land”; strophe 4, lines 3 and 4, “And a Spirit of the air Hath 
begirt thee with a snare” is translated, “Einem Luftgeist ist’s 
geglickt, Hat dich in sein Netz verstrikt”; strophe 6, line 1, “By 
the cold breast and serpent smile” is rendered “Deiner** Ejisbrust 
lachelnd Liigen”; strophe 7, lines 9 and 10, “O’er thy heart and 
brain together Hath the word been passed—now wither!” is trans- 
lated, “Uber Herz u Hirn, im Schalle, Tént fiir dich das Wort— 
verfalle!” Only occasionally is the meaning not given completely, as 
for instance, in strophe 3, line 8, “As thy shadow on the spot,” 
which is translated “Wie dein Schatten schnell verschwindend” ; 
strophe 5, lines 5 and 6, “From thy own smile I snatched the snake, 
For there it coiled as in a brake”; “Deines eignen Lachelns 
Schlangen WuBte ich von dort zu fangen”; strophe 6, line 9, “I 
call upon thee! and compel Thyself to be thy proper Hell!” which 
is translated “Bringen mich, u nun auf Erden Sollst du deine Holle 
werden.” 

The rhythm is faithfully preserved in the translation, being 
trochaic tetrameter as in the original, and the same also applies to 
the rime scheme—the first verse is ababccddee, and the remaining 
verses aabbccddee. Certain slight deviations occur in the handling 
of masculine and feminine rimes. Thus, the first strophe in the 
original has the following arrangement: mmmmffmmmm, while 
the translation has fmfmffffff; strophe 3 in the original has 
mmmmmmmmmm, the transiation, mmmmffffmm; strophe 4 1n 

29 Heine’s Werke in zehn Banden. Unter Mitwirkung von Jonas Frankel, 
Ludwig Krahe, Albert Leitzmann und Julius Petersen herausgegeben von 


Oskar Walzel (Leipzig, 1911), I, 493 f. 

80 The entire above account is based on Ochsenbein, op. cit., pp. 4-34, 
passim. 

31 This and the following quotations are based on the edition of Manfred 
referred to in note 28. The exorcism comprises lines 192 to 261. 

32 It seems curious that, despite the use of “the” in the standard form 
of the original, Saaling uses the “thy’ form above, as do Goethe and Heine. 
Goethe translates the line: “Bei deiner kalten Brust, dem Schlangenlacheln” : 
Heine as: “Bei deines Schlangenlachelns Mund, Eiskaltem Herzen, ... 
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the original is entirely masculine, in the translation all but the last 
two lines are masculine, the latter being feminine; strophe 5 in the 
original is also entirely masculine, in the translation only the fifth 
and sixth lines are feminine; strophe 6 in the original, too, is 
entirely masculine, in the translation the first and last two lines 
are feminine; strophe 7 in the original has an arrangement in 
which the lines are masculine except that the first and last two are 
feminine, while the arrangement in the translation is as follows: 


mmf fmmf fff. 


Aus Manfred, von: Lord Byron 
Ackt: 1, Scene: 1 


(Man hort von einer Stimme folgende Beschworung.) 


Wenn der Wind auf fernen Wellen 
Auf dem Gras’ der Glithwurm schwebt; 
Geister zieh’n auf Grabesstellen 
Irrlicht sich vom Sumpf erhebt; 
Wenn die Sterne niederschieBen, 
Eulen, schreiend sich begriiBen, 
Stille Lichter sich noch regen 
Auf des Hiigels Schattenwegen ; 
Dann wird dich mein Geist erweichen, 
Nahen dir mit Macht u Zeichen. 


Rund mag sein dein Schlummer zwar, 
Doch dein Geist sei wach u klar. 
Es giebt Schatten die nie wanken, 
Giebt nie weichende Gedanken; 
Durch Gewalt die du nicht kennst, 
Du sie nimmer von dir trennst. 
Bist in Grabtuch eingeengt 
Eine Wolke dich umhangt; 
Bist auf ewig nun gebannt 
In des Zaubers Lust u Land. 


Sahst mich nie voriibergehn, 
Sollst mich aber fithlend sehn; 
Wie ein Etwas unsichtbar 
Nah dir sein muss, nah dir war; 
Und wenn mit geheimen Grauen 
Du dich wendest um zu schauen, 
Wirst du staunen, mich nicht findend, 
Wie dein Schatten schnell verschwindend 
Und die Macht die in dich dringt, 
Sei—was dich zum Schweigen zwingt. 


Zauberstimme, Zauberspruch, 
Tauften dich mit ihrem Fluch; 

Einem Luftgeist ist’s gegliickt, 
Hat dich in sein Netz verstrikt. 
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Eine Stimm’ im Winde spricht: 
Freuen sollst fortan dich nicht.— 

Dir nicht gonnen soll die Nacht, 
Ihres Himmels Ruh’ u Pracht.— 

Und der Tag hab’ eine Sonne, 
Du—verwinschest ihre Wonne.— 


Deine falsche Thrane schafft, 
Mir Essenz mit Todeskraft; 
Dir vom Herzen schopft’ ich los, 
Schwarzes Blut, wo schwarz es floB.— 
Deines eignen Lachelns Schlangen 
Wusste ich von dort zu fangen; 
Deiner Lippen Lieblichkeit 
Zu vergroBern groBes Leid.— 
Priifte jedes friih’re Gift, 
Deins sie Alle tibertrifft 


Deiner Eisbrust lachelnd Liigen, 
Deines innern Abgrund’s Triigen, 
Deiner Augen Tugend-Schein 
Enger Seele Heuchelei’n, 
Deiner Kunst Vollkommenheit 
Die allein dir Milde leiht, 
Deine Lust in Andrer Pein, 
Deine Briiderschaft mit Kain, 
Bringen mich, u nun auf Erden 
Sollst du deine Hélle werden.— 


Mit der Pfiole will ich weih’n 

Dich zu tiefer Priifung ein; 
Weder Schlummer oder Sterben 

Soll dein kiinft’ges Loos erwerben; 
Scheint dein Tod auch ewig nah 

Steht dein Wunsch als Furcht nur da. 
Horch! den Zauber um dich walten, 

Ketten ohne Ton, dich halten.— 
Uber Herz u Hirn, im Schalle, 

Tont fiir dich das Wort—verfalle! 


Ff a/M den 2ten April Julie Saaling 
1821 


It might be interesting to compare this translation with Heine’s* 
which appeared in the same year. The following lines, which I have 
listed in parallel columns to facilitate their examination, show similar 
handling (the numbers in parentheses refer to strophe and line 
respectively ) : 


SAALING HEINE 
Auf dem Gras’ der Glihwurm Und im Gras der Glihwurm 
schwebt; (1,2) blinkt, 


88 The text I have used for this comparison is the one cited in note 29 
above; pp. 290-92 
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Wenn die Sterne nieder- Wenn Sternschuppen nieder- 

schieBen (1, 5) schieBen, 

Giebt nie weichende Und Gedanken, die nicht 

Gedanken; (2, 4) weichen ; 

Wie ein Etwas unsichtbar (3, 3) Als ein Ding, das unsichtbar 

Nah dir sein muss, nah dir Nah dir ist, und nahe war; 

war; (3,4) 

Zauberstimme, Zauberspruch, Und ein Zaubersang und Spruch 

(4,1) 

Einem Luftgeist ist’s gegliickt, Und ein Luftgeist voller List 

Hat dich in sein Netz verstrikt. Legt dir Schlingen, wo du bist; 

(4, 3-4) 

Deines eignen Lachelns Aus deines Lachelns Falt ich 

Schlangen zog 

Wusste ich von dort zu fangen; Die Schlang, die dort sich 

(5, 5-6) ringelnd bog; 

Priifte jedes frith’re Gift, (5, 9) Ich prift manch Gift, das mir 
bekannt, 

Horch! den Zauber um dich Sieh! der Zauber schon umringt 

walten, (7,7) dich, 

Uber Herz u Hirn, im Schalle, Auf dein Herz und Hirn 

(7,9) zugleich 


In general, however, despite these resemblances, the great bulk of 
the two poems differs very considerably. The later date of the pub- 
lication of Heine’s translation would, of course, preclude any 
copying. 

It might be interesting also to make a comparison with Goethe’s 
translation :** 


SAALING GOETHE 

Durch Gewalt die du nicht Die Gewalt, die du nicht 
kennst, (2, 5) kennest, 

Sahst mich nie voriibergehn, Siehst mich nicht vortber 

(3, 1) gehen, 

Zauberstimme, Zauberspruch, Und ein Zauberwort und Lied 
Tauften dich mit ihrem Fluch; Taufte dich mit einem Fluch, 
(4, 1-2) 

Eine Stimm’ im Winde spricht : In dem Wind ist eine Stimme, 
Freuen sollst fortan dich Die verbeut dir dich zu freuen. 
nicht.— (4, 5-6) 


84 Our text is based on Goethe’s Werke, Herausgegeben im Auftrage der 
GroBherzogin Sophie von Sachsen, Dritter Band, Gedichte, Dritter Theil 
(Weimar, 1890), pp. 201-203. 
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Deine falsche Thrane schafft, Deinen falschen Thranen zog 
Mir Essenz mit Todeskraft ; ich 

(5, 1-2) Todlichste Essenzen aus, 
Deines eignen Lachelns Deinem Lacheln lockt’ ich 
Schlangen Schlangen, 

Wusste ich von dort zu fangen; Dort geheim geringelt, ab, 

(5, 5-6) 

Deiner Augen Tugend-Schein Bei dem so tugendsam schein- 
(6, 3) enden Auge, 

Deine Lust in Andrer Pein, Bei deinem Gefallen an anderer 
(6, 7) Pein, 

Deine Briiderschaft mit Kain, Bei deiner Cains-Bruderschaft 
(6, 8) 

Uber Herz u Hirn, im Schalle, Uber Herz und Hirn zusammen 
(7,9) 


Here, too, the resemblances are not numerous, when compared 
with the great bulk of material which was not affected. The fact 
that Goethe did not publish his translation of the exorcism scenes 
until 1823 precludes the possibility of any influence upon the Saaling 
rendition. 


Brooklyn College 




















DIE ANFANGE DER NEUHOCHDEUTSCHEN 
LEXIKOGRAPHIE 


By ARNO SCHIROKAUER 


DreiBig Jahre nach Jellineks Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen 
Grammatik ist auf ein entsprechendes Werk fiir den lexikalischen Teil 
der deutschen Sprachwissenschaft noch immer nicht zu verweisen. 
Die Aufgabe ist freilich uniibersehbar, so lange man sie auf alle 
lateinisch-deutschen Wortsammlungen ausdehnt. Eine deutsche Lexi- 
kographie beginnt aber erst in dem Augenblick, da deutsche WoOrter, 
in alphabetischer Reihenfolge geordnet, den Charakter der Sammlung 
bestimmen. Daher gehéren weder die ahd. Glossen, noch die zahl- 
reichen Vokabularien “ex quo” oder “rerum,” noch die Promptuarien 
und Nomenklaturen, noch die Worterlisten fiir den Schulgebrauch 
—nach ihrem ersten Lemma Curia Palatium genannt —in eine 
deutsche Lexikographie. Der Dienst, den sie anbieten, gilt der frem- 
den, nicht der eignen Sprache; in ihnen ist Deutsch, nach einem Wort 
Jacob Grimms, nur die Magd des Latein. 


Das Meiste, was Diefenbach fiir sein Glossarium Latino-Germani- 
cum mediae et infimae aetatis (1857) und das Novum Glossarium 
(1867) als Quellen diente, darf hier auBer Betracht bleiben. Zwischen 
1467 und 1499 sind uns 17 verschiedene Drucke eines anonymen 
Vocabularius ex quo (zuerst in Eltville bei Bechtermiinze) bekannt 
geworden. M. Johann Melbers Vocabularius predicantium sive varilo- 
quus bringt es von ca 1478 bis zum Jahrhundertende auf 23 verschie- 
dene Ausgaben,’ Wenzel Bracks Vocabularius rerum (zuerst Basel 
1483) auf 14. Aus einem Werk des Tortellius von 1471, den Commen- 
tarii grammatici de orthographia, wird eine unabsehbare Reihe von 
Gemmen (Gemmula vocabulorum oder ofter Gemma Gemmarum) 
ausgezogen; eine latein.-niederlandische Ausgabe erlebt zwischen 
1484 und 1500 mindestens 17, eine latein.-deutsche zwischen 1505 
und 1519 nicht weniger als 19 verschiedene Auflagen. Joh. Miller 
(Quellenschriften und Geschichte des deutschsprachigen Unterrichts 
[Gotha 1882], 206 und Anm. 35) sagt von der Gemma: “Erlebte 
unter allen damaligen latein.-deutschen Wo6rterbiichern wohl die 
meisten Auflagen und Ausgaben.” 


1 Nach dem Beispiel Edward Schroders haben die Germanisten Melbers 
Worterbuch auf “etwa 1474” angesetzt. Nachdem die Inkunabel-Forschung 
Peter Drach als Drucker gesichert hat, ist man geneigt, den Druck fiir jiinger 
als 1478 zu halten. Zwischen dem Jahr des ersten Erscheinens und 1500 sind 
jedenfalls 23 verschiedene Drucke erschienen, 15 davon auch in amerikanischen 
Bibliotheken (vgl. M. B. Stillwell, Incunabula in American Libraries: a second 
census [New York 1940], 339). 
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So interessant das Wortmaterial dieser Drucke fiir die deutsche 
Wortgeschichte, speziell fiir die Entstehung des nhd. Wortstandes ist, 
der eigentlich deutschen Lexikographie gehéren diese Werke nur 
mittelbar an. “Den Funken eines deutschen Worterbuchs ziindete der, 
welcher auf den naheliegenden Gedanken geriet, statt nach den latein- 
ischen nun auch nach den deutschen Wortern alphabetisch zu ord- 
nen,” schreibt Grimm im DW}. I, xx, und fihrt gleich drei Titel auf, 
von denen ihm unsicher ist, welchem der chronologische Vorrang 
zukommt : “Panzer... fiihrt . . . einen Vocabularius incipiens teutoni- 
cum ante latinum in drei Ausgaben ohne Druckjahr an; ein Vocabu- 
larium teutonico-latinum erschien zu Hagenau 1487, aber vorher 
schon 1475 zu Céln Gerts van der Schiiren Teutonista oder Duitsch- 
lender in niederrheinisch-clevischer Mundart. . . .” 

Da sind in der Tat einige der friihesten deutschen Worterbiicher 
namhaft gemacht. Obwohl van der Schiierens Teuthonista im Marz 
1475 abgeschlossen aber erst am 31. Mai 1477 ausgedruckt war, 
ist ihm der erste Platz in dieser Liste nicht streitig zu machen. Nur 
gehort sein Worterbuch in niederfrankischer Mundart der neuhoch- 
deutschen Lexikographie iiberhaupt nicht an. Geistig und stofflich 
ist es der langst in hoher Bliite stehenden niederlandischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft zuzurechnen, deren frithes Interesse fiir die Volkssprache 
wieder und wieder nach Osten und Siidosten hiniiberwirkt.? Unter 
dem Einflu8 der bliihenden Biirgergemeinden Flanderns und der 
Niederlande sind schon vor 1450 niederrheinische Schulen dazu 
tibergegangen, die Ars minor des Donatus, die Eiementargrammatik 
des Mittelalters, durch Schriften zu ersetzen, in denen die lateinischen 
Formen mit Hilfe der heimischen Mundart erklart sind. Fiir Miinster 
und fiir 1451 ist es durch Henricus belegt, der die lateinische Formen- 
lehre in niederrheinisch-westfalischer Sprache behandelt. In diesen 
Zusammenhang gehért van der Schiierens W6rterbuch, dessen cle- 
vischer Sprachstand ihm jede iiberlokale Wirkung verwehrt. 

Beinahe gleichzeitig mit dem Teuthonista erscheint der Vocabu- 
larius incipiens teutonicum ante latinum, fir dessen erste Ausgabe der 
Druckort Speier und der Drucker Peter Drach nun feststeht, nicht 
aber das Jahr. Wahrend der Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke—1925 
begonnen, seither in 10000 Nummern bis zum Buchstaben F fortge- 
fiihrt—im Nachtrag 375 als Druckjahr “etwa 1485” ansetzt, kommt 
die amerikanische Inkunabelforschung zu einem so friihen Datum wie 
ca 1476. Bahder (Zur Wortwahl in der friihnhd. Schriftsprache 
[Heidelberg 1925], 17 Anm. 1) entscheidet sich auf Grund des 
Lautstandes fiir die Dekade zwischen 1470 und 1480, womit nicht 
viel gewonnen ist. Da aber fir einen Zweitdruck 1482 als Erschei- 


2Eine letzte Neufassung des Teuthonista erschien in Leyden 1804; der 
Druckort zeigt die Zugehdrigkeit des Buches zur hollandischen Wissenschafts- 
geschichte. 
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nungsjahr recht wahrscheinlich gemacht ist, diirfte die erste Ausgabe 
um 1480 herum stattgefunden haben. Panzer bzw. Grimm kennen 
drei Ausgaben des WoOrterbuchs, wir heute vier; neben den beiden 
Drucken von Drach gibt es einen dritten von Georg Husner in Strab- 
burg ca 1495 und einen weiteren von Gran in Hagenau. Dieser vierte 
Druck ist wohl identisch mit dem, den Grimm DW. I, xx, besonders 
erwahnt. Man hat namlich friher 1487 als Druckjahr angegeben, er ist 
aber spater als Husners Ausgabe. Da alle vier Drucke dem entschie- 
denen Westen des Reichs angehGéren, erscheint mir Bahders Angabe, 
der Worstand sei “vorwiegend bairisch” fragwiirdig und einer be- 
sonderen Untersuchung wert.’ 

Wiederum fast gleichzeitig mit Peter Drachs deutsch-latein. 
Worterbuch erscheint ein von Conrad Zeninger gedruckter Vocabu- 
larius Teutonicus (Nirnberg 1482), der erste neuhochdeutsche 
in dem Sinn, da nicht mehr die Mundart die beherrschende Rolle 
spielt. Man sieht hier wieder, welche Bedeutung Nurnberg bei der 
Bildung des Nhd. zukommt. Uber die Mittelstellung des Niirnberger 
Dialekts zwischen dem Bairischen und Ostfrankischen hat zuerst 
Bahder (Grundlagen des nhd. Lautsystems [StraBburg 1890], 31-37) 
zuletzt wieder Frings erschopfende Mitteilungen gemacht. Die ost- 
frankische Stadt liegt im Mischgebiet mehrerer bedeutender Mundar- 
ten, auf ihren Markten treffen sich Handler vieler deutscher Zungen, 
als Erbin Augsburgs pflegt sie merkantile Verbindungen nach Sach- 
sen und Bohmen besonders sorgsam. Kein Wunder, daB im Wort- 
schatz des Zeninger Drucks “neben den obd. auch zahlreiche md. 
Elemente auftreten” (Bahder, Wortwahl, 17). Die vierte Deutsche 
Bibel, in der der alt tberkommene Text einer so griindlichen 
Veranderung in lexikalischer Hinsicht unterworfen ist, da man 
stellenweise von einer neuen Ubersetzung sprechen kann, ist zwar um 
1475 von Zainer in Augsburg gedruckt, aber ein Nirnberger Druck 
folgt dem Zainers unmittelbar und unter weiterer Verwischung des 
Mundartlichen; die neunte Deutsche Bibel endlich, die fast gleich- 
zeitig mit Zeningers Vocabularius erscheint—Niurnberg, bei Koburger 

3 Sie lieBe sich unschwer machen, da die beiden Drucke Peter Drachs in je 
drei amerikanischen Bibliotheken vorhanden sind, der Husner-Druck in einer. 
Vel. Stillwell, 1. c. 339. Hatte Drach, nachgewiesener Burger der Stadt Speier, 
bayrische Kauferkreise besonders im Auge gehabt, so hatte er vielleicht einen 
bayrischen Geschaftsfreund mit dem Druck beauftragt, wie er 1488 verfuhr, 
als er ein bei ihm bestelltes Missale fur Olmitz in Bamberg bei Sensenschmidt 
drucken lieB (vgl. Lexikon des gesamten Buchwesens, I [1935], 436). Die ein- 
fachste Erklarung ist die Annahme einer bairischen Vorlage, die sich wohl durch 
Vergleichung des Drachischen Wortstandes mit Diefenbachs Glossar bestimmen 
Mie ist bekannt, daB Mentel in StraBburg sich nicht scheut, in seinen Bibel- 
druck nordbairische Merkmale seiner Vorlage teilweise zu tibernehmen. Doch 
diirfen wir die Scheu, den Lautstand einer Bibel-Handschrift anno 1461 will- 


kiirlich zu andern, nicht ins Treffen fiihren, wo es sich um ein bloBes WOrter- 
verzeichnis handelt. 
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1483—ist nicht nur ein weiterer Schritt im Sinne der “Modern- 
isierung” des Vokabulars sondern auch im Sinne des Niederlegens der 
mundartlichen Grenzen. Vor allem der erneuerte Wortstand der 
Deutschen Bibeln mag die Anregung fiir Zeningers Wortersammlung 
gegeben haben. 

Von einem Zweitdruck des Vocabularius wissen wir nichts. Die 
oberrheinischen Drucker folgen jedenfalls Peter Drach. Erst 1515 
bringt ein weiterer StraBburger Drucker, Matthias Hiipfuff, einen 
Vocabularius primo ponens dictiones theutonicas, in lingua vernacula. 
Postea latinus . . . , der aber ein buchhandlerischer Fehlschlag gewesen 
zu sein scheint. Er wird wenig beachtet und wenig benutzt, dient 
aber 1535/36 dem Peter Dasypodius fiir dessen Dictionarium Ger- 
manica-latinum als Hauptquelle.* Inzwischen lag die gesamte Bibel 
Luthers, Emsers, der Ziiricher, Ecks, Dietenbergers in zahllosen 
Drucken und Nachdrucken vor; die Volkssprache in ihren land- 
schaftlichen Schattierungen trat gleichberechtigt neben die heiligen 
drei Sprachen der Alten ; die Zeit verlangte nach einer Sammlung und 
Sichtung des iippig aufschieBenden, von iiberall her in die Hoch- 
sprache eindringenden Neudeutsch. So setzt sich das Worterbuch 
des Dasypodius in immer neuen Auflagen durch das ganze Jahrhun- 
dert fort, um 1642 in einen Dasypodius catholicus, 1653 in einen 
letzten Nachdruck auszuklingen.® 

Dasypodius hat mitgeteilt, daB er den Gedanken eines beidersei- 
tigen Worterverzeichnisses aus einigen Satzen der Schrift De tra- 
dendis disciplinis (1531) des in Briigge lehrenden Modephilosophen 
Joh. L. Vives aufgegriffen habe. Der gelehrte Verweis ziert den Ver- 
fasser, doch soll nicht verkannt werden, da Hiipfuff dem Bediirfnis 
der Zeitlaufte schon zuvorgekommen war, indem er als erster seinem 
deutsch-latein. Worterverzeichnis ein latein.-deutsches hat folgen 
lassen. Dennoch wird nicht er, sondern Dasypodius der Eideshelfer 
der meisten spateren Lexikographen. Schon 1539 schreibt ihn Joh. 
Serranus in einem bei Petreius in Niirnberg gedruckten Dictionarium 
wortlich aus. Auch Cholinus & Frisius (Erstdruck Ziirich 1541 bei 
Froschauer) entnehmen ihm manches, was nicht hochalemannisch 
ist. Erasmus Alberus ist in seinem Novum dictionarii genus (Frank- 
furt 1540) wirklich selbstandig, ebenso Jacob Schéppers Synonymen- 
Sammlung (Dortmund 1550), die Serranus unter dem Namen 
Synonymorum libellus (1552) prompt abschreibt. Der groBte Erfolg 

* Neben einer von Peypus, Niirnberg 1530 gedruckten Nomenclatura (vgl. 
dazu GR, XVIII [1943], 299-301). 

5 Die Kunde von der Existenz dieser Ausgabe verdanke ich B. Q. Morgan. 
Der Druck ist sicherlich als Bestandteil der Bibliothek Rudolf Hildebrands in 
die Stanford University gekommen. Hildebrand hat die Lexika des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts mit solchem Eifer und Geschick gesammelt, daB er sogar Spatdrucke 
und Bearbeitungen lexikalischer Werke des 16. Jh. mit einschloB. Es ist zu 


vermuten, daB ein Vergleich dieses letzten Dasypodius mit einem Original- 
druck schéne Einblicke in die Festigung der nhd. Gemeinsprache erOffnet. 
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auf diesem Gebiet ist Schwarzenbach beschieden, dessen Synonyma. 
Formular, wie man einerley mainung auf mancherahrt und weyse soll 
aussprechen 1556 in Niirnberg erscheint, 1564 in Frankfurt, 1580 in 
Berlin.*® 

Im Jahre 1561 erreicht die deutsche Lexikographie mit Josua 
Maalers Die Teiitsch spraach: Dictionarium Germanicolatinum 
novum einen vorlaufigen Hohepunkt. Es ist bekannt. daB Maaler die 
altere Arbeit von Frisius benutzt hat; seine Abhangigkeit von dieser 
Quelle geht so weit, daB er Druckfehler des Frisius (z.B. ein aus 
Hartriegel = latein. ligustrum verdorbenes Sarteigel) ibernimmt. Ob 
fiir Maalers viele Anklange an Dasypodius Frisius haftbar zu machen 
ist oder Maaler selbst, laBt sich also nicht entscheiden. 

Den Platz der Synonymen-Sammlungen nehmen im letzten Viertel 
des Jahrhunderts schon die Fremdwéorterbiicher ein; nicht mehr die 
Fille des Wortschatzes sondern seine Reinigung ist lexikographische 
Pflicht. Musterbeispiel hierfiir ist Simon Rots Teutscher Dictio- 
narius daz ist ein aussleger schwerer unbekanter Teutscher Grie- 
chischer . . . Wértter (Augsburg 1571), wobei der Ton auf dem 
Begriff Ausleger liegt. Herzog ist eine Verbindung von Herz und 
Og = Auge, denn Herscherauge und Heldenherz zeichnen den 
Kriegsherrn aus! Der Abstammung eines Wortes wird nachgegangen ; 
man stellt Ahnentafeln der Worter auf. Man treibt die Etymologie als 
Genealogie; ein Worterbuch ist ein Verzeichnis von Wort-Dynas- 
tien, Seltenheit und Alter entscheiden den Grad von Adel, der einem 
Wort zuerkannt wird. Wenn Schottel in der Zehnten Lobrede auf die 
teutsche Sprache ein etymologisches, alles Deutsch geschichtlich um- 
fassendes Worterbuch fordert, spuken in dem Begriff Etymologie 
solche genealogischen Spekulationen noch immer nach. Daher denn 
Kaspar Stieler im Teutschen Sprachschatz von 1691 das Wort Natur 
unter dem Stichwort alt verzeichnet, da es aus “nah d’ Ur’ = “nahe 
dem Uralten” entstanden sei. Die Ableitung von natura weist Stieler 
zuriick, “weil kein Teutscher nach Athen oder Rom iemals gereiset, 
dergleichen WoOrter von daselbsten abzuholen und dieselben dem 
grausam weiten Teutschlande aufzudringen.” Die schlichte Aufgabe 
der Wortsammlung hat hier einem wilden Spekulieren Platz ge- 
macht; Lexikographie ist ein Kapitel des germanischen Helden- 
mythos geworden. 


Yale University 








6 Formulare vnd tiitsch rhetorica sind in vielen Hss. des 15. Jh. erhalten, im 
Druck erschienen schon 1483 in StraBburg (Knoblochzer) und Augsburg 
(Sorg), also zehn Jahre vor Riederers Spiegel der wahren Rhetoric, der oft 
nachgedruckt (zuletzt 1535) und weithin ausgebeutet wurde. Auch Knobloch 
ist als Drucker eines Formulare (StraBburg 1506) zu nennen. Sie alle werden 
durch Schwarzenbach, der den Akzent auf die Synonymik legt, auBer Kurs 
gesetzt. 











THE ARCHETYPE OF JOINVILLE’S 
VIE DE SAINT LOUIS 


By AvLFrep FouLet 


The Vie de saint Louis was composed in three instalments: first 
came the book proper (§§ 19-765), then a short addendum (§§ 766- 
68), finally a dedicatory letter (§§ 1-18) to King Louis of Navarre, 
who in 1314 was to succeed his father, Philip IV, as Louis X of 
France. Joinville dictated his work to a scribe, as we may gather 
from a statement made in § 19. Neither the original dictation nor 
the presentation copy? have survived. In his excellent study of the 
five surviving manuscripts,* Gaston Paris has proved that they all 
derive from a faulty archetype and that the common source of 
ABLMP cannot have been the original dictation, or prototype, since 
it contained errors of transcription, a fact which implies that one 
step at least had been taken down the line of written transmission. 
Paris’ classification of the manuscripts* is well substantiated, but 
his identification of the archetype with the lost presentation copy is 
based on a series of assumptions which cannot be accepted without 
further inquiry. 

The oldest of the Joinville manuscripts, MS A (Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
f. fr., 13568), alone contains the following explicit (§ 769): Ce fu 
escrit en lan de grace mil CCC et IX, ou moys d’octovre. But 1309 
is too early a date for A, whose language, script, and ornamentation 


aes also what seem to be the scribe’s parenthetical remarks in §§ 466 
an ; 

2 The latter was still in existence in 1424, if we choose to identify it, as 
we probably should, with n° 935 of Delisle’s catalogue; see Léopold Delisle, 
Recherches sur la librairie de Charles V, 11 (Paris, 1907), 153 (n° 935: “Une 
grant partie de la Vie et des faiz de monseigneur saint Loys, que fist faire 
le seigneur de Jainville, tres bien escripte et historiee . 

3 Two of these, M and P, are no longer extant in the strict sense of the 
word, but their text subsists in the Ménard (1617) and Antoine Pierre (1547) 
editions. Paris’ study may be found in the Hist. litt. de la France, vol. 32 
(1898), pp. 369-426. 

4A diagram will help to visualize his classification : 
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place it at least after 1320.° In 1373, A was one of the volumes that 
composed the library of Charles V,* and we may assume, as Gaston 
Paris has done, that A was copied from the presentation manu- 
script, also present at that time in the Louvre library." However, the 
possibility of another origin is not entirely excluded in the case of 
MS A. It is true that Giles Malet, the royal librarian, gave the 
manuscript to his master, but we have no information as to the 
manner in which he acquired it, whether it was transcribed at his 
request or whether he bought it from some previous owner. H.-Fr. 
Delaborde® and others have pointed out that MS A and MS 5716 
of the fonds frangais of the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, which 
contains Guillaume de Saint-Pathus’ life and miracles of Saint 
Louis, are strikingly alike and are evidently products of the same 
scriptorium.® Of MS 5716 Léopold Delisle has this to say:*® “Le 
manuscrit tout entier, en grosses lettres de forme, est un excellent 
spécimen de l’écriture et de l’enluminure parisiennes au milieu du 
XIV*® siécle.” Yet, even if the probabilities favor Paris as the birth- 
place of MS A, it still does not follow that the model from which 
A was transcribed could only have been the presentation manuscript 
or one of its descendants. That such was the case seems natural, 
but is by no means assured. 


H. Moranvillé has attempted to prove that MS A was not derived 
from the presentation manuscript and that it owes its existence to 
some member of the Joinville family.‘ But the two arguments upon 
which he bases his contention are far from convincing. Moranvillé 
believes that Joinville would not have been so indiscreet as to include 
the sharp rebuke with which he admonishes King Philip (§ 42: Si y 
preingne garde li roys qui ore est; car il est eschapé de aussi grant 
peril ou de plus que nous ne feimes: si s’'amende de ses mesfais en 
tel mamiere que Dieu ne fiere en li ne en ses choses cruelment) in 
a manuscript designed to be put in the hands of Louis of Navarre, 


5In his Les Enluminures des manuscrits du moyen age (Paris, 1927), 
p. 68, Camille Couderc has this to say of the date of MS A: . on ne peut 
préciser avec certitude. Pour les uns, le manuscrit est de 1370 environ, tandis 
que, pour d’autres, il remonterait a 1350 ou méme a 1320-30.” 

6 Delisle, Recherches, II, 154, n° 940, 

T Delisle’s n° 935; see note 2. 

8 Vie de saint Louis, par G. de Saint-Pathus (Paris, 1899), p. xix. Gaston 
Paris confuses MS 5716 with MS 5722 (op. cit., vol. 32 [1898], p. 375). 

® Plates reproducing the opening page of both manuscripts are given by 
ee Couderc, in his Album de portraits (Paris, [1910]), plates IX and 


pt ‘In egg a livres copiés et enluminés pour Charles V (Nogent-le- 
Rotrou, 1903), p. 

11 See his iRote’ sur le ms. francais 13568 de la Bibliothéque Nationale,” 
BEC, vol. 70 (1909), pp. 303-12. 
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Philip’s son,'* and concludes that MS 4, since it contains § 42, must 
be derived from the personal copy of the author.”* Moranvillé for- 
gets that on several previous occasions Joinville had shown himself 
just as outspoken with the predecessors of King Philip; there is 
no reason to suppose that the author of § 42 would have feared 
that Louis of Navarre’s father might see or hear about it. MS A 
contains two miniatures which are both analyzed and discussed by 
Moranvillé.** According to him, the second, which purports to repre- 
sent the taking of Damietta, by placing Joinville in the center of 
the composition and depicting him as riding ahead of the king (Louis 
IX) in the cavalcade of knights entering the city gate, gives clear 
evidence that the miniaturist must have been commissioned by a 
member of the Joinville family. The point made by Moranvillé is 
not without interest, but, as the king remains in the foreground 
and is in no way crowded out of the scene, and as, moreover, both 
he and Joinville have their faces covered by their helmets, while 
the other knights have their vizors raised, to claim that the minia- 
turist was deliberately glorifying Joinville at the expense of Saint 
Louis is transforming a mere possibility into a certainty. Thus it 
may be stated that Moranvillé has failed to demonstrate, or even to 
make likely, that MS A should be derived from the hypothetic per- 
sonal copy of the author of the Vie de saint Louis. 
Of MS P, Antoine Pierre de Rieux, its editor, wrote: 


Il y a deus ans, ou environ, que moy estant a Beaufort en Valée, au pais 
d’ Anjou, visitant quelques vieus registres du feu Roy René de Cecile, pour y 
cuider trouver quelque antiquité, dont il avoit esté amateur, aurois trouvée 
la Cronique du Roy S. Loys, escrite par un Seigneur de Jonville. 


The Ménard and Pierre editions both embody a very free fifteenth- 
century “modernization” (z) of the Joinville text. Taking due note 
of Pierre’s statement, Gaston Paris imagines that the z rifacimento 
was executed at the behest of René of Anjou. Certainly a very likely 
hypothesis, but one which does not by itself entail the consequences 
Paris draws therefrom in his discussion of the ancestry of MS L. 

MS L (Paris, Bibl. Nat. f. fr., 10148) is a sixteenth-century manu- 
script which on its first page reproduces the arms of Antoinette de 
Bourbon (1494-1583) quartered with those of her husband Claude 
de Lorraine, duke of Guise (1496-1550). Claude was also lord of 
Joinville, having inherited the title along with the castle of Join- 


12 Moranvillé repeats after Natalis de Wailly and Gaston Paris that § 42 is 
found in A alone, but as a matter of fact M offers the following garbled 
version of its contents: “Donques si fera Nostre Seigneur au mauvais pecheur, 
qui pour sa menasse ne se veult amender. Car il le frappera en soy ou en ses 
choses cruellement.” 

18 This “personal copy” has not been attested, but that such a copy must 
have existed is, of course, a most natural assumption. 

14 Reproduced in his article, and also by Henry Martin, in La Miniature 
francaise du XIII¢ au X//* siécle (Paris and Brussels, 1923), plate 31. 
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ville. His descent from the author of the Vie de saint Louis may be 
schematized as follows : 


Jean de Joinville, author of the Vie de saint Louis, 1317 





Anselme de Joinville 





Henri de Joinville 





Marguerite de Joinville, ¢1416, married to Ferry de Lorraine 





Antoine de Lorraine 





| 
Ferry de Lorraine, married (1444) Yolande of Anjou, 
daughter of René of Anjou (René died in 1480) 





René, duke of Lorraine 





Claude de Lorraine, duke of Guise and lord of Joinville, 
married (1513) Antoinette de Bourbon- Vendome 


Natalis de Wailly, the most recent editor of Joinville,’® has as- 
sumed that, since MS L was copied out for a descendant of Jean 
de Joinville, it must have been transcribed from some manuscript 
handed down through the successive generations of the Joinville 
lineage,’® and that, instead of being derived from the presentation 
manuscript, L is descended from the author’s personal copy. By 
analyzing certain erroneous transcriptions of L, de Wailly has been 
able to prove that # was still faithful to the rules of case-inflexion 
and, presumably, an older manuscript than A, in which they are 
usually disregarded, a fact which might lead us to infer that + was 
contemporaneous with the author himself. In his eagerness to derive 
all extant manuscripts from Louis of Navarre’s copy, Gaston Paris 
sought to brush aside the “Joinville descent” of L. Briefly sum- 
marized, his argument runs thus: granting that MS 4 is derived 
from the presentation manuscript, and for the sake of the argument 
we will concede the point, it is only logical to suppose that Louis’ 
copy contained an initial miniature showing Joinville in the act of 
offering his book to the king of Navarre, since such a miniature is 
found on page 1 of A; it then follows that MS L, which depicts the 
same scene of presentation, albeit in different fashion, must as well 
as A be a descendant of the presentation manuscript. Gaston Paris 
might have strengthened his argument by reminding us that all five 


15 De Wailly brought out four editions of the Vie: Paris, Adrien le Clére, 
1867; Soc. de l’hist. de France, 1868; Firmin-Didot, 1874; Hachette, 1881. 
a on the Joinville manuscripts are given in Romania, III (1874), 
487-93. 

16 B (Paris, Bibl. Nat. f. fr., nouv. acq., 6273) and L are so much alike 
that their parent y may be neglected in this discussion of the ascendants of L. 
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manuscripts contained the dedicatory letter (§§ 1-18), and that con- 
sequently they all derive from what might be termed a “dedication- 
type recension” of the Vie de saint Louis. To explain how x came 
into the hands of King René, Paris imagines that René’s grand- 
father, Louis of Anjou, had x transcribed from the presentation 
manuscript, which Louis could easily have borrowed from his elder 
brother Charles V of France ;'* René, in turn, would have given or 
willed x to his daughter Yolande, who was the wife of Ferry de 
Lorraine, lord of Joinville. So it would come to pass that Claude 
de Guise, lord of Joinville in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
owned a fourteenth-century manuscript of the work of one of his 
ancestors. The argument of Gaston Paris is subject to the following 
qualifications: (1) that MS L is derived from a dedication-type 
manuscript of the Vie de saint Louis in no way proves that its line 
of descent has to pass through the manuscript presented to Louis 
of Navarre; (2) it is just as easy, and certainly more natural, to 
suppose that René of Anjou borrowed a book written by a Joinville 
from his son-in-law Ferry de Lorraine, lord of Joinville, as it is 
to imagine that a Joinville obtained Jean de Joinville’s work, not 
through inheritance, but through marriage. 

To conclude, it would seem that, whereas it is perfectly natural 
to assume that MS 4 is a descendant of Louis of Navarre’s copy 
of the Vie de saint Louis, it is just as natural to consider that MS L 
is derived from the copy which the author must have retained for 
himself. The two views are by no means irreconcilable: although 
Louis of Navarre’s copy cannot have been made from x, because the 
classification of manuscripts forbids such a possibility, x may have 
been copied from the royal manuscript, before it was handed over 
to the king of Navarre, or both x and the presentation copy may 
have been transcribed from a common source, which may have 
amounted to no more than a draft rapidly prepared for the occa- 
sion. The exact identity of the archetype of the Joinville manuscripts 
remains uncertain; either, as Gaston Paris believed to be the case, 
presentation copy and archetype are one and the same manuscript, 
or, and the chances for this being true are equally good, manuscript 
«x and the copy of Louis of Navarre are derived from a common 
source, which would then become the archetype. 


Princeton University 


17 But this could hardly have happened “vers 1340,” as Paris suggests, since 
Louis was only one year old at the time. 











AN EXPLORER-POET: JEAN PARMENTIER 
By J. C. Lapp 


As a seaman and explorer, who was also a poet, Jean Parmentier 
stands unique among the literary figures of the French Renaissance. 
Born in Dieppe, in 1494, to a generation with a new conception of 
the earth, he entered the service of the famous Jean Ango’ when 
still a youth, voyaging to America about the year 1520,? and, 
in 1528, leading an expedition to Sumatra, where he died in 1529. 
During this brief but adventurous career, Parmentier found time 
to write the poetry for which he was several times laureated at the 
Puys of Dieppe and Rouen, to compose pageants and “moralités,” 
to translate two of the works of Sallust,* and to produce, during 
his last long voyage, his masterpiece, the Traicté en forme d’ex- 
hortation. 


Parmentier’s poetry was first quoted at length by Pierre Margry, 
who discussed the curious Moralité des Biens, in which ten char- 
acters, representing Je Bien in its various aspects, celebrate the 
Assumption of the Virgin.* His longest work, the Traicté en forme 
d’exhortation, contenant les merveilles de Dieu, et la dignité de 
l'homme, has been reprinted by Charles Schefer,® together with the 


1On Ango, cf. G. Moffat, “Jean Ango: Life History of a Legend, ” RR, 
XXVI (1930), 1; E Gath, ‘Jean Ango,” Bulletin de la société normande 
de géographte, XI (1889), 172-91, 234-67; E. Guénin, Ango et ses pilotes 
(Paris, 1901). 

2 We possess no exact information concerning Parmentier’s voyages to 
America. It is probable, however, that the Navigazioni d’uno gran capitano 
francese del luoco de Dieppe (Ramusio, Raccolta di Viaggi, III, 355-56) 
is a description by his friend and companion, Pierre Crignon, of the regions 
visited by Parmentier. Cf. Ch. Schefer, Discours de la navigation de Jean 
et Raoul Parmentier (Paris, 1883), p. xiv, and P. Gaffarel, op. cit. 

8 Cf. K. von + Gaede Jean Parmentier: Leben und Werk 
(Munich, 1938), p. 

4 Les Ft sl , er et la révolution maritime du XIV¢ au XVIe 
siécle (Paris, 1867), pp. 422-33. The Moralité has been reproduced in the 
Collection de poésies, romans, chroniques, etc., publiée d’aprés d’anciens manu- 
scrits des XV® et XVIE sidcles (Paris, n.d. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 117-37. The rare edition published at Paris in 1531 bears the 
following title: Description novvelle des merveilles de ce monde, & de la 
dignité de lhomme, composée en rithme frangoyse en maniere de exhortation, 
par lan Parmentier, aisant sa derniere navigation, avec Raoul son frere, 
en lisle Taprobane, aultrement dicte Samatra. References here are to Schefer’s 
reprinting, although the following errors should be noted: p. 117, stanza 2, 
line 1, read, * ‘je suis pensant pour quelle fantaisie”; p. 118, stanza 3, Jast line 
omitted, ‘ ‘Ainsi j’estoie a part moy devisant” ; stanza 4, line 4, read, “Cela tu 
feis afin que honneur te prit”; p. 119, stanza 8, line 9, read, ‘ ‘Du il y a souvent 
de bonnes sottes”; p. 120, stanza 10, line 5, read, “S’on n’est subtil [supple] 
pour s’entremettre.” 
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account of his last voyage, written by his friend Pierre Crignon, 
“qui tousiours a accompaigné ledict Parmentier en tous perils et 
dangiers.’”® 

Yet since the day of Henry Guy, named as the greatest of the 
Rhétoriqueurs after Jean Lemaire—“poéte si peu connu, si digne de 
l’étre”’—critical mention of Jean Parmentier has been scant.* A 
recent work on the poet unfortunately adds little of either biograph- 
ical or critical nature; its chief contribution is the reprinting of the 
Chants Royaux from the rare edition of 1531, together with certain 
of his poems which had hitherto remained in manuscript. Perhaps 
now no trace remains of the archives of the Norman town which 
knew Parmentier and the brilliant circle of Jean Ango. Yet con- 
cerning his poetry, available in the several volumes mentioned above, 
something remains to be said. 


Works on the influence of geographical discovery in French 
poetry of the Renaissance have either ignored or done little more 
than mention Jean Parmentier.’® It is, however, as poet of discovery 
that the Norman deserves special credit, for he is the first to 
express, in French poetry, the curiosity and enterprise, the interest 
in new lands, the zeal for discovery, of Renaissance man. 

“C’estoit,” wrote his friend Crignon, “une perle en rhetorique 
francgoise et en bonnes inventions tant en rithme qu’en prose.” 
His first prize poem, presented at the Puy of Rouen in 1517, shows 
his skill in the methods of the Rhétoriqueurs, if little more. This 
chant royal, “Le bien d’amour et le moyen de grace,” tells of a lover 
and an “excellente dame,” mournful because of his neglect, who 
finally receives a wreath of flowers from her gallant, as everlasting 
proof of his affection. The envoy solves the riddle: 


Prince du puy, cest amand que je faingz 
C’est nostre Dieu Il’eternel sainct des sainctz 
La bonne dame ou maint dueil eust ressort 
Morallement figure humaine race, 

Et le chappeau dont tout bien nous ressort 
C’est l’humble Vierge ou peché n’a prins sort, 
Le bien d’amour et le moyen de grace. 


6 Prologue to the edition of 1531, cited by Schefer, op. cit., p. xxiii, 

7 Histotre de la peésie francaise au XVI¢ siécle (Paris, 1910), I, 363. 

8 Cf. articles by Abel Lefranc, Revue des cours et conférences, XIX, 149, 
and Albert Tribaudet, Nouvelles littéraires, Dec. 28, 1929. 

® Posadowsky-Wehner, op. cit., pp. 76-99. References here are to this 
reprinting of the Chants Royau.. 

10 G. Chinard, L’Exotisme américain dans la littérature francaise au XV Je 
siécle (Paris, 1911), p. 33, writes: “Jacques [sic!] Parmentier . . . sort un 
peu de notre sujet, car s "il veut lui aussi aller vers les Indes, il suit la route 
de Vasco da Gama,” although he adds, “je voudrais pouv oir parler plus long- 
temps de cette ame si noble et en méme temps si poétique.” See also G. Atkin- 
son, Les Nouveaux horizons de la renaissance francaise (Paris, 1935), p. 313: 
“Un seul poéte frangais de la Renaissance séjourna lui-méme ‘aux pays 
nouvellement découvertes’ . . . Mare Lescarbot.” 

11 Schefer, op. cit., p. ii. 

12 Posadowsky-Wehner, op. cit., p. 29. 
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Dull rhyming this, with its intricacies borrowed from the Roman 
de la Rose. Indeed, one could hardly expect better from poets con- 
fined by the rules of the Puy to the celebration of the Blessed Virgin. 
Yet even within this artificial cadre, poetry could take life in the 
hands of a poet who was also a navigator and a discoverer. Although 
still treating the same subject, he begins to find images in his adven- 
turous life at sea: 


Sur l’ocean et grosse mer mondaine, 
Ou jamais n’eust quelque assure repos, 
Fut jadis mise une barque soubdaine, 
Legiere et belle et bonne a tous propos 
Pour voyager en loingtaine contrée, 


Et apporter une belle ventrée 

D’une riche boys rouge par Charité, 

Et puis apres affin qu’on s’en resjoie, 

En venir prendre un pris de dignité 

Au parfaict port de soulas et de joye (p. 80). 


This chant royal surely portrays Parmentier’s own preparations 
for a voyage to a “loingtaine contrée,” perhaps Brazil. The cargo 
of precious wood, the joy at reaching the home port, the trim craft 
—we see all these, despite the religious allegory. Just as the ship 
puts out to sea, enemy galleons loom in sight, lying in wait for 
their victim. The captain, however, profiting by a “vent de grace,” 
slips out to sea, leaving his baffled foe behind. Ofttimes, no doubt, 
the Norman captain had thus to use his skill to elude some vengeful 
Portuguese or Spanish squadron. 

The last stanza adds a curious detail. The ship, writes Parmentier, 
carried no “vieilz singes ne marmotz,” but only “papegais de celeste 
demaine,” who spoke in sounding language.’® As the richly laden 
ship sails into harbor, the people rush forth to greet the sailors: 


. le sainct peuple en amour incité 
Sortit tout hors de la saincte cité, 
Et au devant d’elle crioet, Montjoye! 
Vecy la barque ou gist felicité ... (p. 82). 


In the allegory, the people of Dieppe welcoming returning voyagers 
become the inhabitants of the Holy City, raising the crusade cry 
instead of homely greetings. But the picture Parmentier paints is 
no less real. 





13 Cf. Gaffarel, op. cit., p. 243, for the Brazilian cargo of the Pélerine, in 
1530: “5.000 quintaux de bois précieux, 300 de coton, 300 de graines de coton, 
600 perroquets sachant déja quelques mots de frangais, 3.000 peaux de léo- 
pards et autres animaux, 300 singes et guenons, minerais d’or, huiles médici- 
nales ... les animaux étaient fort recherchés, et, au premier rang, les 
singes et les perroquets.’ ” Marmots, however, were considered bad- tempered. 
Jean de Lery remarks, “le sagouin est si glorieux que, pour peu de fascherie 
qu’on luy face, il se laisse mourir de despit” (Histoire d’un voyage faict en 
la terre du Bresil, ed. P. Gaffarel [Paris, 18801, I, 167). 
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A more dramatic poem describes an encounter between two ships 
at night, in the midst of a tempest. The crews hail one another: 


Hau, de la nef !—Hela, hau! Qui nous hesle? 
—Dont le navire?—II est de france France. 
Et vostre nef (p. 87)? 


To the fearful cries from the distressed ship Humanité comes a 
confident reply from the sailors of the Marie, “la forte nef, toute 
plaine de grace”: “. . . Ne craignez point, mais suivez nostre trace!” 

The poet’s realism renovates the ancient commonplace as he de- 
scribes the ship of Humanity: 


.. cest une nef nouvelle, 
Mise sur mer par nouvelle ordonnance, 
Il est ainsi. Car plus on vous revelle 
Qu’el portera en sa ferme constance 
Le bon biscuit et la vive substance 
Pour substanter vostre povre courage 
Contre le vent, la tempeste et l’orage 
De ceste mer (p. 88). 


In still another chant royal, Parmentier tells how a cosmographer 
sets forth in search of the gold of the Indies: 


Du chef de Caulx, provide nation, 

Ung cosmographe, expert en la marine, 
Emprint la Routte et navigation 

Du Caillicou, pour trouver l’or en myne (p. 94). 


The ship is attacked by a monster, who breaks the mast; the skies 
darken, the guiding stars are obscured, and the pilot’s only aid is 
his precious “Mappemonde aux humains salutaire,” until 


A l’Antartique une apparition 

D’ung astre cler le cosmographe assigne 
Dont nautonniers en jubilation 

Ave! chantoyent, disant, l’astre designe 
Port de Salut. Ces choses terminées, 
Arrivez sont aux isles fortunées 

Ou l’or croyssoit qui tous metaulx excelle, 
Pres du Liban dont distille et ruisselle 
Liqueur fragrant ... (p. 95). 


In this poem, a ship, bound for the Indies, loses its way, and in 
the end is guided to the “isles fortunées” by an antarctic star. Here 
the poet seems to allude to the accidental discovery of new western 
lands, and to associate these latter with the fabulous Happy Isles 
of ancient legend. This tendency to relate the newly discovered 
lands with the world of classical antiquity was later to become a 
commonplace of French poetical allusion to the New World. 

Through another poem, we share the excitement and joy of a 
captain, who, suddenly perceiving an unknown shore, calls to his 
sleeping crew: 
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La terre est bort a bort! 
Parez vostre ancre, et y prenez biture, 
De ferme espoir par ceuvre vertueuse, 
Car tost verrez par joyeuse avanture 
La terre neuve en tous biens fructueuse (p. 91). 


The crew awakens, shouting and gesticulating, and one of their 
number, pointing, asks: ; 


Maistre, je voy quelque chose a thiébort, 
Est-ce point ciel ?—C’est terre ferme et seure, 
Du cler soleil faicte tant lumineuse 

Que ton foible ceil ne peut veoir, je te asseure, 
La terre neuve ... (p. 92). 


Then, one by one, the sailors rejoice as the fair prospect comes into 
clearer view : 


Ha! je la voy, la terre que Dieu gart, 
Je l’apercoy, le beau pays champaistre, 
Tant belle a I’ceil et tant noble au regart (ibid.). 


It matters little that the captain’s name is Pouvoir-divin, that the 
crew is a symbol of Humanity, that the “Terre Neuve” represents 
the Virgin. Parmentier’s recollection of his own joy at the sight of 
some uncharted shore imparts a power to the lines which no allegory 
can submerge. Despite the poet’s enthusiasm, however, there is 
nothing in the chants royaux which suggests the escapism and the 
vague primitivism of Jodelle’s Ode 4 Thévet or Ronsard’s Discours 
contre Fortune. For if the “Terre Neuve” symbolizes Mary, a haven 
for humanity, the “parfaict port de soulas et de joye” is almost 
surely Dieppe, and the explorer’s happiness on sighting new lands 
is no greater than his contentment on arriving once more in the 
home port. 

But such joyous moments were rare on board an explorer’s ship. 
During the voyage to Sumatra, even the stout hearts of the Norman 
seamen could grow restless and weary of the monotonous ocean 
wastes. Thus, when the ship lay becalmed, Parmentier felt the need 
to reassure his men. “I] a composé,” writes Crignon, “un petit 
traicté ou exortation contenant les merveilles de Dieu et la dignité 
de l’homme pour [nous] donner cueur de persister et s’esforcer 
a parfaire la dicte navigation.”** The poem takes as its inspiration 
the words of the Psalmist: 


Et me adressay a I’Ecclesiastique 

Sur un beau mot de sentence autentique, 

Pour tous haultz cueurs rendre pleins et contentz 
Dont le vrai sens feut tel comme j’entendz: 

Qui veut avoir grande gloire et honneur, 

Doibt suyvir Dieu son souverain seigneur (p. 118). 


14 Schefer, op. cit., p. vii. 
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Yet the poem is no mere paraphrase of the Scripture. His men have 
been grumbling, longing for home; his ship is becalmed, with food 
and water low. So Parmentier shrewdly asks and proudly answers 
a question that has been on every tongue: 


Je suis pensant pour quelle fantaisie 

Je quicte Europe et tant je fantaisie, 
Que veulx lustrer toute Affrique la nove, 
Encores plus je ne me rassasie, 

Si je ne passe oultre les fins d’ Asie, 

A celle fin que quelque ouvre je innove 
Mon cerveau boult, mon esprit se renove 
Car pour repos il prend solicitude ; 

Mais dont me vient telle effrenée estude? 


Alors raison contenta mon esprit, 

Disant ainsi: Quand ce vouloir te esprit 

De te donner tant curieuse peine, 

Cela tu feis afin qu’honneur te prit, 

Comme Francoys qui premier entreprit 

De parvenir a terre si loingtaine, 

Et pour donner conclusion certaine, 

Tu l’entrepris a la gloire du roy, 

Pour faire honneur au pays et a toy (pp. 117-18). 


Here is inspiration for failing hearts! The poet continues, debating 
the question as his crew may have done. Might one not attain honor 
and serve God in safer ways? 


Que me vaut donc avoir tant circuy 
En terre et mer, puis qu’en plus prochain lieu 
On trouvera honneur en suyvant Dieu (p. 119)? 


Perhaps the downcast eye, the humble heart, are more pleasing to 
the Creator: 


En suyvant Dieu et ses commandements, 

Ses doulces loix et ses enseignements, 

On a honneur qui veult se humilier . . . 

Mieux m’eust valu me rendre cordelier .. . 

Je y eusse acquis honneur a !’adventure (ibid.). 


But Parmentier rejects this conventional method of serving God: 


C’est un estat comme I’ordre I’afferme 

Pour suyvir Dieu; et si c’est 4 pied ferme 

Sur le plancher aux vaches bel et bien. 

Ou bien souvent d’ung beau bissac on s’arme 

Plein de lopins de quoy le traict on charme, 

Qui n’auroit plus ou moins c’est mieux que rien; 

Ils vont prescher, pour acquerir du bien. . . (ibid.). 


Here is the healthy contempt of the man of action for laggards 
and hypocrites. He might have become a bishop; then he would 
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have been assured of honor, “car j’auroys un beau titre.” But he has 
no means of procuring a benefice, for 


. sans argent on n’a bulle ne lettre, 
S’on n’est subtil [supple] pour s’entremettre 
D’en crocheter par dol ou par blandices (p. 120). 


A doctor at the University masters his trade with greater ease’ 
than we, he tells his sailors, with a smile: 


Considerés quel docteur j’eusse esté, 

En quel honneur ma grave majesté, 
Pesantement on eust veu apparoistre, 

Et en lieu suis un pauvre dejeté, 

Ung mathelot qui n’a auctorité 

Fors qu’en la mer quand au dangier fault estre ; 
Mais en la terre on m’eust dict: nostre maistre, 
Bona dies! vos beaulx motz par sainct Gille 
Sont aussi vrays que la belle Evangile (ibid.). 


So Parmentier, too, mocks the Sorbonagres. 

But now the tone of the poem becomes more serious. The poet 
has dispelled the gloom of his men by deriding cleric and scholar ; 
now he solemnly exalts his chosen profession : 


Raison oyant mon trop maigre propos... 
Me dist ainsi: Comme ung de mes suppostz 
Te veulx donner spirituel repos 

Pour te garder d’avoir confusion. 

Poursuy ton ceuvre ou nait abusion. 

Se ainsi le fais, tu ensuyviras Dieu, 

Dont tu auras vray honneur en tout lieu. 


Et les moyens entendz que je te dys: 

Ensuyvir Dieu, c’est ensuyvir ses dictz, 

Ses mandements, et sa benigne loy 

Pour estre mis au reng des benedictz, 

Pour avoir lieu d’honneur en paradis, 

Et parvenir en glorieux arroy. 

Or est ainsi qu’en ce mondain terroy, 

Qui veult servir son seigneur ou son roy, 

On prend plaisir 4 cognoistre ses faictz (ibid., p. 121). 


Cognoistre ses faictz! This is his watchword. Since God commands 
that His deeds be studied and known, Parmentier has become a 
mariner and explorer seeking new lands and experiences. 

With this profession of faith, the Norman poet sets a religious 
basis for the new curiosity of the Renaissance: the curiosity which 
spurred humanist, philosopher, and artist, which helped launch 
Columbus, and inspired Gutenberg and Galileo. He scorns mens 
humilis, and, together with the wonders of God, sings of the dignity 
of man, for whom the wonders have been created : 
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Tu I’as esleu souverain admiral, 

Grand capitaine et grand chef general, 

En mer, en terre, et mesme en my I’air; 

Tu I’as faict roy, tu l’as faict capital 

Entre tes faicts, comme le principal 

De tous vivants dont on sauroit parler, 

Bestes brutaulx ne scauroient ou aller, 

Poissons cingler, ne les oiseaux voler, 

Que tous ne soient sous le pouvoir de l'homme (p. 125). 


It is possible that Parmentier, whom his contemporaries highly 
esteemed,'* influenced at least one poet of his century. During his 
voyage to Sumatra, he had named an island La Marguerite, in honor 
of the king’s sister.‘* Perhaps the latter, who avidly read books on 
cosmography and travel,’’ and who favored the enterprises of Jean 
Ango,"* thought of his captains when she wrote, in the Prisons: 


Je pensay aux voyaiges 
Qu’ont fait les preuz, remplis de haulx courages. . . .1® 


Parts of this poem recall the Traicté en forme d’exhortation.* In 
the former work, the lover, recounting his escape from the “prison” 
of love, tells how the sun shone brightly down, showing him 


L’ouvrage grand de ceste pomme ronde 

Le ciel, la terre et leur grandeur profunde, 

Dont l’ceuvre en est tant excellente et grande 

Qu’il faut penser que Celluy qui commande, 

Qui la régit, la gouverne et la meult, 

Peult ce qu'il veult et qu’il veult ce qu’il peult 

Car qui pourroit tel chef d’ceuvre parfaire 

Fors que Celluy qui de rien peult tout faire (pp. 145-46) ? 


15 Schefer, op. cit., pp. v-viii. 

-— de la Ronciére, Histoire de la marine francaise (Paris, 1906), III, 

a - m’envoloys par la philozophie 

ar tous les cyeulx, puis la cosmographie 
Qui me monstroit la terre et sa grandeur, 
Faisant mon cueur courir de grande ardeur 
Parmy I’Europe et I’Afrique et |’Asie, 
Ou sans cesse couroys par fantaisie. 
(Les Derniéres poésies de Marguerite de Navarre, ed. A. Lefranc 
[Paris, 1896], p. 197.) 

18 Cf. her letter to the king, recommending Ango, in which she speaks of 
“la bonne et affecsioné voulenté que je luy porte.” See F. Génin, Lettres de 
Marguerite d’Angouléme (Paris, 1841), p. 255. 

19 Derniéres poésies, p. 150. 

20 Abel Lefranc, loc. cit., first suggested a possible relationship between 
the work of Parmentier and the last poems of Marguerite: “il est certain 
qu’on montrerait facilement la parenté qui rapproche le poéme des Prisons 
de I’ceuvre de Jean Parmentier.” Posadowsky-Wehner, op. cit., p. 73, dismisses 
the suggestion (without acknowledging its source) : “Aber fiir einen Einfluss 
Parmentiers fehlt jeder Anhalt.” He quotes Marguerite, however (Derniéres 

oésies, ibid.), with the comment: “es ist seltsam, dass diese Verse einer 

rau die einzigen innerhalb der franzésischen Renaissance sind, in denen sich 
die Anteilnahme an den grossen Entdeckungsfahrten iiberzeugend ausspricht.” 
The present study is, to the writer’s knowledge, the first attempt to explore 
M. Lefranc’s suggestion. 
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The Norman poet had expressed his praise of the Creator in similar 
terms: 


Puis contemplez en cinglant par long cours 

Qui faict les jours, qu’on voit puis longs puis courts, 
Qui faict mouvoir le hautain firmament. . . 

Qui faict tourner le ciel asprement 

Qu’en la vertu de son fort mouvement 

Le tout est meu sous sa forme de grandeur? ... 

Il a tout faict. Voire de quoy? De rien (pp. 126-27). 


Of the monster of the deep which he must have seen on his ocean 
voyages, Parmentier wrote: 


... la grosse balaine 
Y prend plaisir, et 4 force d’alaine 
Voyant tel temps faict l’eau bondir en I’air, 
Elle s’esmeut, elle sault, el se pourmaine, 
Se jecte en I’air, et tel plaisir elle maine 
Qu’il semble a veoir qu'elle doive voler (p. 130). 


Marguerite of Navarre describes the same creature thus: 


Je prends plaisir de veoir ceste balaine 

Qui 14 dedans se joue et se promaine 

Et semble bien que peu l'homme elle prise 
Duquel enfin par les faicts elle est prise (p. 149). 


Each writes of the majesty of the sea: Parmentier, as one who 
has tossed helpless in its power: 


Considerez la grandeur et l’estente 

De ceste mer tant large et tant patente 
Dont la moitié pourroit noyer la terre; 

Et nonobstant sa force violente, 

La main de Dieu forte et omnipotente 

La tient ensemble en arrest et en serre, 
Par sa puissance il lui donne son erre, 

Son mouvement et son cours ordinaire. 

Et quand le bruit comme horrible tonnerre, 
Dont povrement maint esquippage en erre, 
Par sa clémence il l’appaise et fait taire—(p. 123). 


Marguerite, with the wonder of one who stands on the ocean’s 
shore: 


Que ceste mer je trouvay admirable! 

Que la cognoistre est chose desirable! . 

De ceste mer rochers sont combattuz 

Dont les aucuns je voyoys abattuz. 

Et, dessus tout, je m’esmerveillay fort 
Voyant venir les undes sus le bort, 
Ronflant, bruyant, et comme une montagne 
Haulte, et puys il semble qu'elle se feigne 
A l’approcher, ceste mer: sa puyssance 
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A son facteur rendant obeyssance 

Sans riens passer son limitte borné 

Come s’il eust de verroulx ordonné 

Pour la garder de couvrir ceste terre. 

O quel pouvoir a ceste main qui serre 

Un si grand corps en un limitté lieu! 

Autre elle n'a sinon celluy de Dieu (pp. 149-50). 


Although in the passages quoted above, both poets draw upon the 
Psalms," the similarity of phrasing suggests that Marguerite may 
have known the Traicté of Parmentier. Whether or not the humanist 
queen, who could learn of such feats as his only “en Il’escripture,” 
was influenced by the Norman poet, a comparison of the Derniéres 
Poésies with the Traicté en forme d’exhortation reveals community 
of spirit. 

It is perhaps enough to note that community of spirit, without 
prolonging further the question of influence. Jean Parmentier claims 
no place among the great or influential in French poetry. He was a 
skillful poet, true, who manipulated with ease the rigid prosodies of 
the Rhétoriqueurs, and handled the difficult stanza form of his 
Traicté with only rare recourse to cheville. He could, when he chose, 
write with power and movement; his verse could be dramatic, and, 
rare for his epoch, humorous. Most of all, however, his poetry 
deserves recognition for its assertion of man’s place in the universe, 
and for a jubilant spirit which the stiffest verse patterns could not 
conceal: the same spirit of inquiry and curiosity which would bring 
new horizons, geographical, religious, political, before the eyes of 
Renaissance man. 


University of Illinois 


21 Cf. Psalms |xxxix, civ, cvii; Proverbs viii: 29. 














ALPHONSE DAUDET AND DARWINISM 
By Boyp G. CARTER 


The influence of Taine and Renan on their contemporaries and 
the reaction of writers like Bourget and Brunetiére against this influ- 
ence are facts of literary history too well known to merit elabora- 
tion. The influence of Darwin is less well known. Gustave Lanson 
appraises thus the contributions of these three men to modern 
thought : 


Taine ... Renan ... Darwin .. . voila les trois grands modificateurs 
des esprits contemporains; c’est d’eux .. . que nous tenons la plupart de nos 
idées générales. Darwin surtout—a mesure qu'il était moins directement 
étudié—est devenu presque populaire.? 


The Anatole France—Brunetiére controversy over Bourget’s Le Dis- 
ciple provides a dramatic example in confirmation of Lanson’s 
observation and exemplifies the sensitivity of certain French writers 
of the late nineteenth century to the philosophical and social impli- 
cations of Darwinism.’ 

Among eminent Frenchmen of the time notably disturbed by 
Darwin’s theory of evolution was Alphonse Daudet, who was a pio- 
neer in introducing the theme of Darwinism into literature. In his 
L’Immortel, published in 1888, a year before the publication of Le 
Disciple (1889), Daudet presents a character, Paul Astier, who 
cynically invokes Darwinism as adequate sanction and justification 


1 Histotre de la littérature francaise (Paris, 1918), p. 1091. 

2 Anatole France, writing in 1889 in connection with the publication of 
Bourget's Le Disc iple, recalls his student days with Bourget and affirms that 
at that time “les livres de Darwin étaient notre Bible” (CGEuvres [Paris, 1925], 
VII, 64-65). The creator of M. Bergeret points maliciously to the ‘contradiction 
in Brunetiére’s attitude towards Darwinism. (For Brunetiére’s article on Le 
Disciple, cf. “A propos du Disciple,” Revue des Deux Mondes, XCIV, July 1, 
1889.) He observes that in reviewing Le Disciple, Brunetiére rejected Darwin's 
ideas in the name of an immutable moral code: “Ces idées doivent étre fausses, 
puisqu’elles sont dangereuses.” Later Brunetiére made the theory of evolu- 
tion (cf. L’Evolution de la critique depuis la Renaissance jusqu’a nos jours) 
the basis for his system of literary criticism. Again Anatole France quotes 
Brunetiére: “notre projet n'est autre que d’emprunter de Darwin et de 
Haeckel le secours que M. Taine a emprunté de Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire et 
de Cuvier” (CEuvres, VII, 6-7). M. Pierre Moreau (doyen de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Besancon) in a recent analysis of Brunetiére’s intellectual ante- 
cedents and development assigns a dominant, perhaps excessive, role to Dar- 
winism: “Surtout, il demandait au darwinisme une explication du monde et 
une morale. Ii ne s’en affranchira jamais. C’est a l’évolution qu’il demandera 
d’expliquer la vie des genres littéraires . . . c’est dans l’évolution qu'il verra 
le principe de durée de la religion chrétienne. Le credo philosophique de sa 
jeunesse demeurera, au fond de sa pensée, méme quand il y aura ajouté un 
credo religieux.” “Traditionalisme et littérature (IX); critiques,” Revue des 
cours et conférences, April 30, 1942, p. 128. 
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for his unscrupulous and predatory conduct. In his preface to Le 
Disciple, Bourget observes (referring to the young man who follows 
the philosophy of Darwin) that “Alphonse Daudet, qui a su mer- 
veilleusement le voir et le définir, ce jeune homme moderne, I’a bap- 
tisé struggle-for-lifer. . . .””* 

The legend of the mild, all-tolerant, all-forgiving Alphonse Daudet 
demands some modifications when it is remembered that he is the 
author of L’Immortel, Soutien de famille, L’Evangéliste, Rose et 
Ninette, La Petite Paroisse, and the plays, La Lutte pour la vie, 
L’ Obstacle, and La Menteuse.* These works, written between 1883 
and his death in 1897, reveal an intensely nationalistic and an anti- 
democratic Daudet, a staunch defender of the family and conserva- 
tive doctrines, who is extremely skeptical and belligerent in his atti- 
tudes towards science. Thus it is not unnatural that he should be 
apprehensive concerning the potential consequences of the social 
misunderstanding and misapplication of Darwin’s theory. 

Curiously enough the alleged menace of Darwinism to social ethics 
was impressed upon both Daudet and Bourget by a crime célébre 
committed in Paris, April 6, 1878—the Affaire Lebiez-Barré.* 

Lebiez and Barré were well-educated young men of good families 
who had been schoolmates in Angers. They came to Paris, Lebiez 
ostensibly to study medicine and Barré to study law, but their real 
ambition was to make a fortune in any way they could. Barré con- 
tracted some debts and, at the time Lebiez joined him, had an agency 
which served as a front for various crooked enterprises. 

One day an old lady, the widow Gillet, who sold milk for a living, 
revealed to Barré that she possessed fourteen thousand francs in 
stocks. Barré asked her to bring some milk to his office. When she 
came in, he hit her on the head with a hammer, and Lebiez finished 
her off with six thrusts of a scraping knife in the region of the 
heart. The students then went to a café for two hours. 

While Barré went to her house to get the stocks, Lebiez dismem- 
bered the old lady, and stuffed parts of her body into a trunk which 
they later shipped to Le Mans. When Barré returned, Lebiez said 

8 Préface to Le Disciple (Paris, 1889), pp. vi-vii. 

Lucien Daudet, in an article entitled “Le Centenaire d’Alphonse Daudet 
au musée Carnavalet” published in L’Jllustration (December 28, 1940) says 
that “la légende du ‘doux Daudet’ est fausse, 4 moins qu’on ne connaisse 
de lui que les Lettres de mon moulin.” The novelist’s son quotes several pas- 
sages from Soutien de famille in which Alphonse Dandet attacks parlia- 


mentary government and universal suffrage. Lucien Daudet, a supporter of 
Vichy, adds the following insinuation: “Ces pages prophétiques, et beaucoup 


d’autres de la méme clairvoyance, ont été écrites il y a quarante-trois ans. . .” 


p. 60). 
5Cf. G. Macé, Mon musée criminel (Paris, 1890); Le Monde illustré, 
XLIII (Aug. 10, 1878), 87; Albert Autin, Le Disciple de Paul Bourget (Paris, 
1930). M. Autin discusses briefly the Affaire Lebiez-Barré, pp. 47-55. He re- 
veals that Bourget confided to him that “l’idée du Disciple lui a été suggérée 
par l’affaire Lebiez” (op. cit., p. 38). 
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to him: “C’est dommage que la téte soit endommagée par les cassures 
du marteau, je l’aurais vendue 25 francs.””* 

Six days later, April 11, Lebiez gave a public lecture entitled “Le 
Darwinisme et l’Eglise.” He began by making some comments con- 
cerning religion and clergymen, and he asserted that the old morality 
had broken down, thanks to Darwin. He ended his discourse with 
these words: 


Tout étre tend a prendre sa place au soleil: mais au banquet de la nature, 
il n’y a pas place pour tous les convives, il n’y a pas de couverts mis pour 
tout le monde: chacun lutte pour se faire place: le plus fort tend a étouffer 
le plus faible.? 


When brought to trial Lebiez defended his actions in the name of 
science.® 

Two works by Alphonse Daudet, L’]mmortel (1888) and La Lutte 
pour la vie (1889) showed the influence of, or were directly inspired 
by, the Lebiez-Barré crime. Daudet wrote in his preface to La Lutte 
pour la vie, a play in five acts, that this crime had stimulated him to 
write a book, 


. moitié roman, moitié histoire, intitulé: Lebiez et Barré—Deux jeunes 
Francais de ce temps. J’y travaillais depuis des mois lorsque parut en France 
la traduction de l’admirable Crime et Chétiment, de Dostoiewski, qui se 
trouvait étre exactement le livre que je voulais écrire.® 


But Daudet could not rid himself of the sinister, obsessing sym- 
bols which these two young men had planted in his mind. Conse- 
quently, in spite of Dostoevski’s novel, we find him still preoccupied 
with this problem in L’/mmortel. 

In this novel, Paul Astier, son of the Academician, Astier-Réhu, 
is presented as a struggle-for-lifeur.*° His rdle in the novel is rela- 
tively unimportant, since the work is essentially a stinging satire 
of the French Academy. Astier-Réhu, Academician and son of 
Academicians, is deceived by a fraudulent purveyor of manuscripts 
and commits suicide; but at the end of the novel, his son, Paul, who 
has chosen another road to fame, marries the Duchess Padovani, 
planning to use her fortune and social prestige as stepping stones 
to success. 

The following conversation between two of Astier’s friends, 
together with the comments of the author, indicates the character 
of young Astier: 


—Fier gredin tout de méme, notre jeune ami! dit Freydet entre ses dents. 
—Oui, un de nos jolis strugforlifeurs! 


6G. Macé, oe. cit., p. 197. 

7 Ibid., p. 199. 

8 Albert Autin, op. cit., p. 49. 

® Euvres, XIV, ii-iii. 

20 Daudet says he coined this name for “lutteur pour la vie . . . pour plaire 
aux Parisiens qui n’aiment rien tant qu’écorcher les mots étrangers et qui 
comptaient déja ‘high lifeur’ dans leur répertoire” (ibid., ii). 
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—Le sculpteur répéta le mot en Il’accentuant: ‘Struggle-for-lifeurs!’ dé- 
signant ainsi cette race nouvelle de petits féroces 4 qui la bonne invention 
darwinienne de ‘la lutte pour la vie’ sert d’excuse scientifique en toutes sortes 
de vilenies, Freydet reprit : 


—Enfin, toujours, le voila riche . . . ce qu'il voulait. . . . Son nez ne l’a 
pas fait dévier, cette fois! 

—Attendons, il faudra voir! . . . La duchesse n’est pas commode: et lui, 
avait un sacré mauvais ceil a la mairie! . . . Si sa vieille dame l’ennuie trop, 


nous pourrions bien le retrouver en cour d’assises, ce fils et petit-fils d’im- 
mortels !14 


It is possible that Paul Astier of L’Jmmortel contributed a sug- 
gestion to Bourget for his Robert Greslou of Le Disciple (1889).¥ 
It is likewise conceivable that Bourget’s Greslou and the remarks in 
his Préface about the struggle-for-lifeur of Daudet suggested to the 
latter further possibilities for the roughly sketched character of Paul 
Astier,’* who next appeared in Daudet’s five-act play, La Lutte pour 
la vie. 

Three years have passed since Paul Astier married the Duchess 
Padovani, and the predictions of Astier’s friends have come true. He 
has squandered her fortune and, now a député, wants to divorce her 
in order to marry the wealthy Jewess, Esther de Sélény, whose influ- 
ence and money will aid him in his ambition to become a minister. 
The five acts (Act IV consists of two tableaux) are intended to 
present Astier as a ruthless, unscrupulous member of “cette race 
nouvelle de petits féroces, 4 qui la formule darwinienne de la ‘lutte 
pour la vie’ sert de prétexte et d’excuse en toutes sortes de vilenies et 
d’infamies.”** He tried to poison the Duchess, seduced and drove 
the sympathetic Lydia Vaillant to suicide, and was unscrupulous 
in his business relations. When Lydia Vaillant’s father came to 
Astier about a loan for a friend, the struggle-for-lifeur rejected the 
appeal, saying that in business, “il n’y a pas de sentiment. C’est la 
loi de Darwin qui gouverne. . . . C’est la loi de nature, et son appli- 
cation ici me parait tout indiquée.’”* 


Astier explained his code of conduct to his future wife as they 
strolled through the grounds of the Duchess Padovani’s bankrupt 
estate which Esther is buying at public auction. “J’ai marché devant 


11 Euvres, VIII, 437. 

12 Bourget characterizes Daudet’s Paul Astier as a “jouisseur barbare” and 
Robert Greslou as a “nihiliste délicat.” Cf. Préface to Le Disciple, p. viii. 

13[ do not think it unreasonable to believe that Charlexis of La Petite 
Paroisse owes something to Daudet’s anti-Darwinism. This young man, a 
combination of the “jouisseur barbare” (Astier) and of the “nihiliste dé'icat” 
(Greslou) is, in addition, a sort of “mal du siécle” product of the Franco- 
Prussian war. Reduced to his essence, Charlexis is Paul Astier, less energy 
and ferocious ambition, and Robert Greslou without learning and seriousness. 
This character very likely would never have existed without the prototypes, 
Astier and Greslou, both of whom owed their origin to the Lebiez-Barré 
crime. 

14 (Euvres, XIV, i. 

18 [bid., XIV, 20-21. 
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moi librement, sans scrupules, sans entrailles. J’ai été dur, j’ai été 
cynique. Ce n’est pas ma faute. Je suis un produit de mon temps. 
...”26 At this moment Astier seems to be at the apogée of his ambi- 
tions, with a minister’s portfolio assured through Esther’s millions, 
and happiness predicated on unstinted luxury and power. But out of 
the crowd emerges the father of Lydia Vaillant, aware of the 
responsibility of Astier for his daughter’s death, and he aims a pistol 
at Astier and fires. As the struggle-for-lifeur falls to the ground, the 
auctioneer shouts: “Adjugé!” Vallaint (avec un grand geste qui 
montre le ciel) : “Adjugé! . . . c’est bien le mot. . . .” 

The following speech, Daudet says, summarizes the basic thought 
of his play: 

Et moi, je vous dis que ce n’est pas vrai... . Rien de grand sans bonté, 
sans pitié, sans solidarité humaine. Je vous dis qu’appliquées, ces théories de 
Darwin sont scélérates parce qu’elles vont chercher la brute au fond de 


homme et réveillent ce qui reste 4 quatre pattes dans le quadrupéde re- 
dressé.17 


Daudet does soften the severity of this opinion by asserting that 
“ce n’est pas le grand Darwin que je mets en cause, mais les hypo- 
crites bandits qui . . . d’une constatation de savant, veulent faire un 
article de code et l’appliquer systématiquement. . . .”"* 


La Lutte pour la vie was performed for the first time at the 
Gymnase, October 30, 1889. The philosophical implications of the 
work, rather than its dramatic qualities, kept it on the boards for a 
total of sixty-three nights and eight matinées. 

The French and English critics were rather severe on Daudet’s 
play. F. Lefranc characterized the drama as “trés touffu et trés 
vide.”*® Most French reviewers condemned the dénouement.*° Eng- 
lish reviewers could find in it no Darwinian struggle-for-life and 
felt that he misrepresented Darwin and was distrustful of him in 
spite of his assertion that “ce n’est pas le grand Darwin que je 
mets en cause.”** The Saturday Review said that “the most careful 
eye failed to detect any struggle for existence” and declared that 
the name of the play misrepresented it.2* The Westminster Review 
saw in Daudet’s play “a certain distrust . . . of the Theory of Evolu- 
tion springing from a partial misconception of its tendency and 
working.””** 

16 (Euvres, XIV, 154. 

17 [bid., XIV, i. 

18 [bid., XIV, 93. 

19 Revue d’art dramatique, XIV (Oct.-Dec., 1889), 233. 

20 Cf. Revue des Deux Mondes, XCVI (1889), 465, and Les Annales du 
théatre et de la musique, XV (1889), 92. 

21 Cf. note 17. 


22“The Struggle for Life,” SR, LXX (Sept. 27, 1890), 372. 
23 “Parisian Darwinism,” WR, CXXXIII (1890), 164. 
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Daudet took exception to the opinions of those critics who be- 
lieved his play should end with Act IV, leaving young Astier tri- 
umphant and in full possession of Esther de Sélény’s fortune. Such 
a conclusion would be consistent with the thought of the play. How- 
ever, Daudet believes in poetic if not in divine justice. “J’y crois 
absolument a la formule du ‘tout se paie’; j’ai toujours vu l’homme 
toucher le salaire de sa besogne, bonne ou mauvaise, et non dans 
l'autre vie, que je ne connais pas, mais dans celle-ci, dans la ndtre, 
tot ou tard.” Then, too, he speaks of his moral indignation against 
Paul Astier. “Maintenant, j’avoue que ma haine des méchants est 
telle, que j’ai mis peut-étre trop de raffinement dans |’exécution de 
mon Paul Astier.”** Such statements must seem a bit remarkable to 
any dramatist who is aware of the objective exigencies of his art. 
The unjust are not always punished in this world, not even in Dau- 
det’s novels.*® Moreover, if the unjust are punished there is no 
cause for alarm about the struggle-for-lifeurs! 

There is little evidence to show that Darwinism has been a menace 
to social morals in the sense alleged by Daudet. Seduction and aban- 
donment, ruthlessness in politics and business, the attempt of a man 
to get rid of a young or of an old wife because of personal ambitions, 
all these are common attributes of the social and economic life of 
mankind. As one English reviewer of La Lutte pour la vie observed, 
Darwin’s doctrine of evolution is a “principle of method, not a law 
of causation.”** The theory of natural selection applies to the strug- 
gle for survival of non-rational and non-moral organisms in an 
uncontrolled environment in which the struggle is by necessity and 
not by principle. 

If Benno Diederich is correct in saying that La Lutte pour la vie 
“ist das bedeutendste Biuhnenwerk des Autors,”*’ it is because of 
the idea involved and of the thesis developed. Daudet attempted to 
refute the implications of science (in this case, of Darwinism), as 
he saw them, in dramatic form, just as Dostoevski and Bourget, 
for example, tried to refute them in novel form. His play, then, is 
important because it belongs to the body of French literature 
inspired by anti-scientific thought between 1880 and 1900. 

It is interesting to find the amiable Daudet, in the late years of 
his life, inclining more and more toward a thesis literature. What 
would have been his ultimate evolution in this direction, if death 
had not come to him as he sat at dinner with his family on December 
16, 1897? 


Coe College 


24 (Euvres, XIV, v. 

25 What about Jack, Le Nabab, Numa Roumestan, Fromont jeune, etc. ? 
26“M. Daudet on Evolution,” Spectator, June 7, 1890, p. 92. 

27 Alphonse Daudet (Berlin, 1900), p. 190. 
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John Paradise and Lucy Ludwell of London and Williamsburg. By 
ARCHIBALD BOLLING SHEPPERSON. Richmond, Va.: The Dietz 
Press, 1942. Pp. 501. $4.00. 


John Paradise was one of those charming but weak-willed individ- 
uals who seem to have the ability to gain the respect and goodwill of 
others stronger and more productive than themselves. He was a 
splendid linguist, an honored member of the Royal Society, to which 
he read papers on such subjects as “inflammable air,” an unquestioned 
scholar, and a pleasant and entertaining host. In politics he was a 
staunch liberal. Nevertheless, despite his many abilities, Paradise 
never was successful at anything except making friends. When we 
consider, however, that these included such men as Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Burney, Sir William Jones, Dr. Priestley, John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson, to name only a few, we may 
agree that life for John Paradise was certainly not barren. 

His wife, Lucy Ludwell, an heiress of colonial Virginia, was 
John’s opposite. She was a handsome, elegant lady of fashion, with 
a violent temper and unstable character. Since she failed to share 
any of the scholarly interests of her husband, their married life was 
far from happy. The Blue-stockings, Fanny Burney and Mrs. Thrale, 
disliked her, for she could outshine them socially, and at the same 
time she refused to enter into their literary discussions. On the other 
hand, most men, even Dr. Johnson, delighted in her company and 
were willing to be tolerant of her eccentricities and trivialities. No 
doubt as a wife she was a trying companion, and the long series 
of quarrels between husband and wife, the succession of disasters, the 
financial and family disruptions were merely what might have been 
expected. Indeed, life for the Paradises, as Mr. Shepperson shows, 
was seldom smooth, but always interesting and exciting. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Shepperson’s is not a completely satisfying 
account, and the reasons for his partial failure are not difficult to dis- 
cover. In the first place, he seems never to have quite made up his 
mind whether he was writing a popular biography or a scholarly 
source book. In style and form—the notes are placed at the back— 
it appears to have been directed to the general reader. Yet his schol- 
arly conscience, which leads him to print intact and with no normali- 
zation numerous dull and relatively uninteresting letters merely be- 
cause they have hitherto been unknown, makes his work difficult to 
read. Moreover, the intricate details of the financial management of a 
Virginia plantation, while important for some antiquarians, are not 
very entertaining to Johnsonians or readers anxious to study the 
development of character. Finally, the tremendous number of short 
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biographical accounts of the Paradises’ friends impedes the flow of 
the narrative and proves boring to the general reader. 

If, then, the volume is too inclusive to be satisfactory as a popular 
biography, it does not follow that the work will necessarily appeal 
to the scholar. The rather turgid Prologue, the occasional, if some- 
times brilliant, attempts at popular style, and the method of docu- 
mentation will annoy the research worker. Mr. Shepperson, too, at 
times repeats clichés such as “a coxcomb like James Boswell,” or 
“the distorted anecdotes of Mrs. Thrale” which might well have been 
modified by a closer study of the most recent discoveries. It is the 
Johnsonian enthusiasts who will be the least satisfied, for the author 
seems more at home in the field of British-American relations than 
in the Johnson circle. Mr. Shepperson has done an immense amount 
of spade work in American and English libraries, and has printed 
for the first time many important documents. Consequently when a 
feast of new information is laid before us, it is perhaps futile to quibble 
about such matters as style and arrangement. All students of the late 
eighteenth century owe Mr. Shepperson a great debt of gratitude for 
his many transcripts, which appear on the surface to be complete and 
accurate. For years to come his volume will often be consulted. 

One final comment: it is a pity that the author, in making his esti- 
mate of the character of Mrs. Paradise, had not the opportunity of 
seeing the barbed analysis jotted down by Mrs. Thrale in her journal 
in July, 1778 (Thraliana, p. 331). Considering 20 as a perfect score, 
Mrs. Thrale graded her friends in a number of various categories. 
For Mrs. Paradise the score was: “Worth of Heart—0, Conversation 
Powers—2, Person Mien & Manner—15 [a fairly high score], Good 
Humour—0, Useful Knowledge—10, Ornamental Knowledge—O.” 
Unfortunately, John Paradise was not listed among the men; his 
score, except for “Person Mien & Manner,” would probably have 
been much higher than his wife’s. We must not forget that Dr. John- 
son once wrote: “Nobody has shown more affection than Paradise,” 
and Thomas Jefferson called him an “honest man by birth, a gentle- 
man & man of learning.” To have been intimate with both Johnson 
and Jefferson is claim enough for some remembrance. 


James L. CLIFFORD 
Lehigh University 


Quebec to Carolina in 1785-1786: Being the Travel Diary and Ob- 
servations of Robert Hunter, Jr., a Young Merchant of London. 
Edited by Louts B. Wricut and Marion Tinitinc. San Marino, 
California: The Huntington Library, 1943. Pp. ix + 393. $5.00. 


The editors of this old travel diary of a young man have already 
said all there is to say about it: “Robert Hunter was no literary 
genius, and his diary lacks style and betrays a commonplace mind 
as well as the naiveté and smugness of privileged youth. Neverthe- 
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less, he traveled through new country at a particularly significant 
moment in history and he had more than ordinary interest in the 
land and its people.” With the supplementary account of his friend 
and companion on most of the trip, John Hadfield, printed as An 
Englishman in America, 1785 (1933), it describes a journey from 
Quebec to Niagara, back to Montreal, then across New York State 
to Boston (not recorded by Hunter), and down the coast to Charles- 
ton, with a side trip to Connecticut, a visit to Washington at Mt. 
Vernon, and a winter’s residence with cousins in Virginia. 

Hunter was pleasantly disposed toward the new country and did 
not expect too much comfort or luxury. Armed with letters of 
introduction, he quickly made his way in the society of the coastal 
towns. He found most of the countryside attractive and well cared 
for and the stages and inns reasonably efficient and comfortable, and 
he was amused rather than disturbed by evidence of the recent con- 
flict. The result is a picture of an energetic, civilized, and hos- 
pitable people, in sharp contrast to those drawn by later and more 
jaundiced English travelers. As such, it is mildly useful as source 
material in American social history, as well as an entertaining though 
unexciting narrative. There is even a love interest to hold the casual 
reader. 

The editors have wisely modernized the text and cut it judiciously, 
a course which might not have been justified were Hunter himself a 
more important figure or the substance of his diary more significant. 


Ropert E. Spicer 
Swarthmore College 


Oenone and Paris by T. H. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Jos—EpH Quincy Apams. Washington, D. C.: The Folger 
Shakespeare Library, 1943. Pp. xlv + 46. $2.50. 


This edition of Oenone and Paris is one of the Folger Library Pub- 
lications, of which Dr. Adams is the general editor. It displays the 
features of other texts in this series, as well as the qualities one looks 
for in the work of Dr. Adams. The number of persons who are 
familiar with this, “the earliest known imitation of Shakespeare” 
(p. v), is no doubt very small; it has never heretofore been reprinted, 
and the Folger Library owns the only recorded copy. This is im- 
perfect, lacking the title page and the final, and probably blank, leaf ; 
otherwise its condition Dr. Adams describes as fair. Before 1925, 
when it passed from the Britwell Court Library into Mr. Folger’s 
collection, apparently no one had recognized that in Oenone and 
Paris, “T. H.” imitates, as Dr. Adams points out, not only Shake- 
speare’s choice of theme, plot, and stanza in Venus and Adonis (1593), 
but his treatment and setting, and, as one might expect, his verbal 
expression. Dr. Adams assumes that Oenone and Paris was published 
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not long after its entry on the Stationers’ Register on May 17, 1594. 
He reprints the text of the poem as it was originally printed, altering 
only the punctuation, which he finds chaotic, correcting misprints 
noted in a list of errata, and introducing a few emendations. In his 
textual apparatus, besides the general expository editorial work, he 
notices many parallels not only with Venus and Adonis, but also with 
the poems and plays of Thomas Heywood. For it is his belief that 
the initials “T. H.” which are subscribed to the Preface stand for the 
name of Thomas Heywood, and that, as the reader is there informed, 
Oenone and Paris is the first fruit of his endeavors. Dr. Adams cites 
other confirmatory evidence to sustain his case, and certainly the 
“cumulative force is strong enough,” as he observes, “to warrant a 
tentative attribution of the poem to him” (p. xlv). 

Dr. Adams also advances the highly plausible suggestion that the 
assembled volume, now dispersed, of eight quarto texts which once 
included Oenone and Paris might have been made by the owner of 
the so-called “Burton volume,” a similar collection of five poems 
published in octavo. Though he is Ovid’s debtor, “T. H.” does not 
imitate Ovid’s sophistication, nor does he indulge in those touches 
of morbid voluptuousness which appear in Shakespeare and in Mar- 
lowe and in the Italian Ovidian poetry of the later Renaissance. He 
seems to have remained indifferent also to the cynicism of Lucian 
whom he draws on to supplement Ovid. Students of Renaissance 
Ovidianism as well as of Shakespeare and of Heywood will be inter- 
ested in the text which Dr. Adams has now made generally available. 
By dealing exhaustively with the bibliographical problems of his 
unique copy, and by treating the literary aspects competently and 
provocatively, he reaches an admirable solution of the peculiar edi- 
torial task with which he was confronted. 

RicHarpD H. PERKINSON 
Fordham University 


English Domestic Or, Homiletic Tragedy, 1575 to 1642. By Henry 
Hitcn Apams. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 
Pp. x + 191 + 37. $2.00. 


Under the paradoxical title, English Domestic Or, Homiletic 
Tragedy, Mr. Adams has given us in a relatively short study what 
he calls a long-needed interpretation of domestic tragedy which would 
(1) establish the place of the genre in dramatic history, and (2) 
relate the plays to the intellectual movements of their own times. He 
aims particularly, he tells us, to show the great dependence of the 
genre on Religious Morality and to supply the reader with the 
religious and moral background which the average playgoer of that 
time would possess. He also confesses to an interest in the “obviously 
aesthetic,” and implies on the title page that his argument will have 
something to do with the Amendment of Men’s Manners. 
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As a first step in establishing the place of the genre in dramatic 
history, he defines tragedy as a play, poem, or narrative ending in 
death for the protagonist. He reserves the term “orthodox tragedy” 
for any tragedy of Elizabethan times whose protagonist belongs to 
Royal Estate. All other tragedies are domestic, i.e., they present 
protagonists from the common people, the man of the street, the 
naive, unsophisticated citizen class which made up the naive audi- 
ences at the popular playhouses, the humble middle-class heart 
capable of understanding these familiar domestic actions and morals. 
Domestic does not necessarily imply a home-borne Truth, however, 
as Thomas Heywood puts it, from our own Nation; scenes are laid 
in many and far-off places—Cyprus, Babylon, Rome, Florence, 
Parma, Holland, and even on the high seas. 

Mr. Adams’ interest in relating these tragedies to the intellectual 
movements of their own times is limited to a consideration of certain 
aspects of sixteenth-century theology, actually little more than the 
Sacrament of Penance in its various parts with some of the operations 
of Divine Providence. He calls this field of interest “popular theol- 
ogy.” Playwrights could not, of course, make the fine distinctions 
about sin possible to theologians and sermonizers, he says. But their 
audiences had an infinite capacity to stomach large doses of moral 
instruction, and, in tragedies written about men like themselves, they 
expected a discussion of the problems of life and death. Then, since 
Elizabeth had ordered Edward’s Book of Homilies to be read regu- 
larly in the churches of the country, everybody would be thoroughly, 
perhaps painfully, familiar with orthodox doctrine. So always the 
plots of domestic tragedies follow the unalterable pattern: sin, re- 
pentance, confession, faith, and amendment. With tireless zeal and 
devotion to evangelical truth, the playwrights moulded their familiar 
exempla materials around orthodox sermons and worked hand in 
hand with Anglican, Papist, Calvinist, Lutheran, Puritan, and Ana- 
baptist divine to contribute their homiletic quota to the intellectual 
life of the day. 

The word “homiletic” is used with considerable latitude; syno- 
nyms are moral, ethical, didactic, religious, doctrinal, theological, and 
even tedious, egregious, and commonplace moralizing. But the title 
becomes clearer as one realizes something of the freedom in this ter- 
minology. The comma in the title is, of course, used playfully; the 
“Or” is significant. It is the Latin vel, sive = otherwise called, that 
is. Homiletic and domestic, then, denote the same thing. Homiletic 
means domestic (familiar, commonplace) ; and domestic means homi- 
letic. Both concepts were far below the interests of makers and audi- 
ences of the orthodox tragedy. 

Specifically, the study consists of ten chapters and an appendix 
in which the lost plays are listed with bibliographica! data. In the 
first four chapters we are told: (1) implacable rules fixed by classical 
opinion had to be violated boldly before any new development in 
tragedy could put in its first tentative appearance, (2) the authors of 
the first domestic tragedies contrived to combine sound moral and 
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theological persuasion with their melodramatic plots, because (3) 
these plots were expanded, amplified, and adapted medieval exempla, 
and (4) direct descendants of the earliest Morality play. “Indeed, had 
it not been for the moralities, domestic tragedy could not have come 
into being.” In the remaining chapters, approximately two-thirds of 
his material, Mr. Adams discusses, in chronological order, stage 
plays of the domestic genre. To the standard lists of extant plays he 
adds about ten more titles, including such plays and parts of plays 
as the Tragicall Comedie of Apius and Virginia; the Jane Shore 
episodes from Heywood’s chronicle history, Edward IV ; Dekker’s 
The Pleasant Comedie of Old Fortunatus ; two of Heywood’s tragi- 
comedies; Middleton’s satiric tragedy, Women beware Women; and 
Ford’s great love tragedy, Tis Pity. In a Conclusion he concludes as 
he began: Domestic tragedy taught commonplace moral lessons and 
orthodox theology to naive audiences. 

It is a cluttered little book, a kind of pastiche. It abounds in 
fatuous observations and artless inconsistencies. Professing to find 
little use for existing points of view and categories and little help in 
the earlier studies in the field, Mr. Adams nevertheless impairs his 
own thinking again and again with conscious and untimely conces- 
sions, with casual and unwarranted adoptions from the older points 
of view. However, in exploiting a part of his subject at the expense 
of the whole, in adopting the biased outlook of the dissertational 
pleader, he keeps his main theme before us—and gives a totally 
false impression of these interesting plays. 

So all-important was the subject of religion (even sixteenth- 
century theology) in every phase of Elizabethan life and literature 
that to try to limit its influence to the domestic tragedy is the height 
of folly. To limit its appeal to the lowly social classes, the man in 
the street, is even worse. Adams himself prints bibliographical data 
which indicate that at least six of these plays were performed before 
the Queen. And so important in the classical matters of the day were 
critical discussions growing out of the Aut prodesse velunt aut delec- 
tare that it is ingenuous in the extreme to announce solemnly that 
domestic tragedy attempted to teach. But what can one say about the 
categorical conclusion that playwrights who worked in the domestic 
genre were ever zealous in the cause of theological katharsis? The 
kindest thing this reviewer can think of to say is that the little book 
has suffered a premature birth. 

And a misquotation will do as well as anything else to close this 
review, a misquotation of Sir Philip Sidney, whom Mr. Adams twice 
(Chapter I) grossly misinterprets: “Doe they not know that a 
Tragedie is tied to the lawes of Poesie and not of sixteenth century 
theology ?” 

E. Ayers TAYLor 


University of Washington 
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Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolution. Edited by Don M. 
Wotre. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1944. Pp. xiv + 
440. $5.00. 


This book documents the vicissitudes of an ideal—the ideal of the 
Leveller propagandists, Lilburn, Overton, Prince, and Walwyn, who 
demanded a written constitution for England. In its pages the reader 
may trace the “tentative” and “fragmentary” constitutional ideas to 
their “full integration” (p. 10) beginning with A Remonstrance of 
Many Thousand Citizens praying for a law “against all kinds of 
Arbitrary Government” in July, 1647 (pp. 109-30), and culminating 
with the publication of the third Agreement entitled An Agreement of 
the Free People of England, May 1, 1649 (pp. 397-410). The nine- 
teen manifestoes herein reprinted reveal the currents and crosscur- 
rents of thought, and the drift of temperament in Parliament, in the 
Army, and in the City of London. They record the inter-play of re- 
ligious with economic and political pressures focused in a crucial 
three-year period epitomizing three centuries of modern history, or, 
in other words, the expiration of feudalism, the culmination of the 
reformation, and the rise of capitalism. The editorial contribution 
of Professor Wolfe in collecting and interpreting these documents 
should win him the blessing of many scholars. Especially valuable 
are his critical bibliographical notes. 

In his introduction (pp. 1-108) Professor Wolfe maintains a wise 
objectivity, reserving the damning or praising of Leveller principles 
for the “final judgment of history” (p. 108). Using the technique of 
an expert propaganda analyst he untangles the religious, the economic, 
and the personal motives of the authors of these pamphlets, always 
emphasizing their unifying theme: the common rights of Englishmen 
as human beings—a theme derived by the Leveller authors from their 
conception of natural law and reason. One of the excellent features 
is the treatment of army debates on the constitutional issues in the 
first Agreement (pp. 50-62). Especially valuable is his explanation of 
Cromwell’s position : 


An immature, uncertain grappler with political theory, Cromwell knew better 
than the Levellers the inexorable timing of history. Whereas they spoke for the 
future, and made ready to take the great leap, taking no thought, as Rains- 
berough said, for the opposition of unrighteousness, Cromwell looked into men’s 
faces, appraised the power of London wealth, the sway of the Presbyterian 
clergy, the magic of the king’s name, the insistent pressure of the wealthy nobles 
allied to the Independent cause (pp. 51 f.). 


Professor Wolfe sees this debate in its proper perspective when he 
calls it “one of the most remarkable debates in constitutional history” 
(p. 224). I am curious to know why, when the author names works 
containing critical discussions of these debates (p. 224), he omits 
mention of Puritanism and Liberty by A. S. P. Woodhouse. 

The readers of this work will be impressed with the author’s 
grasp of the panorama of the Leveller movement : 
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No minds in England had struck off bolder manifestoes, more skillful appeals 
to action. Always in the van of the surging impetus of revolutionary dynamics, 
they had roused the army to mutinous enthusiasm for their cause, persuaded or 
forced the high officers to a partial acceptance of their constitutional solution, all 
through timely, irrepressible, unlicensed pamphleteering. Wrath and fire against 
oppressors, ringing words, phrases that leaped and burned, sufferings of their 
imprisoned leaders, letters to Cromwell, Marten, Fairfax, speeches before the 
Lords and Commons, citations of ancient rights and liberties—these were the 
weapons of the Leveller word-masters, the Tom Paines of their day, unequalled 
among their contemporaries, even by Milton himself, in the art of propaganda 
(p. 322). 


As a book presenting the theoretical validity of the social compact 
theory and its practical weakness in a particular historical setting, 
this volume should be welcomed by students of political philosophy. 


J]. Russet RosBerts 
Eastern Washington College of Education 


Milton’s Royalism: A Study of the Conflict of Symbol and Idea in 
the Poems. By Matcotm Mackenzie Ross. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1943. Pp. xiv + 150. $2.50. 


In a frankly sociological approach to problems of literary criti- 
cism, Ross elaborates the idea that “the crown” was a unifying 
symbol of Elizabethan society and hence a most prominent and 
powerful metaphor in Elizabethan literature. Developing the now 
familiar concept of Milton as a belated Elizabethan with an aristo- 
cratic outlook, Ross then argues it inevitable that the poet should 
early adopt this “bright and sensuous metaphor by which political, 
moral, and aesthetic virtues could be suggested.” 


Taken by itself, the simple complimentary reference to an attribute of royalty 
carries no great significance. However, the repeated use of such allusions by 
an aristocratically minded youth immersed in Elizabethan literature and con- 
templating an Arthurian epic of his own is a matter of some significance. 
One is forced to note that the royalist allusion is not applied to old Hobson, 
the University Carrier... . 


When, however, a whole world of symbolism dropped into the 
basket with the royal head of Charles, Milton, we are told, “was 
caught fast in one of the most perplexing dilemmas in the history 
of poetry”: 


The connotation of royalism had changed—even for its supporters. Yet 
Milton, writing as a bitter anti-royalist, drew heavily on the royalist literary 
tradition. A contradiction between the symbol and the idea was inevitable. 


This theory gives the book its title and theme, but Ross goes fur- 
ther. When poetic idea and political reality were divorced, Milton’s 
“poetry suffered” ; he struggled for consistency, and failed; aware 
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of the confusion “attendant upon the necessary choice of a royalist- 
power symbolism” in Paradise Lost, he “sought in the last poems to 
purify his idiom.” 

An interesting thesis is here inflated to book size by generous 
illustration and a superfluity of borrowed criticism. The result is 
readable, and frequently provocative, but I must confess that it 
leaves me unconvinced. The case is too neat, and much too dra- 
matic. I know that a poetic symbol abhors a vacuum; but I also 
believe that its associations are determined, not merely by socio- 
logical and political context, but even more by the immediate con- 
text of the poem itself. Ross hunts for contradictions involved in 
the anti-royalist Milton’s use of royalist symbolism, and finds a 
dilemma which, for good reason, has not disturbed three centuries 
of readers. Perhaps my objection is best illustrated, not by con- 
futing Ross on one or two details, but by applying his method to 
another concept. The anti-prelatical Milton uses the word priest 
seventeen times in his English poetry, usually in an unfavorable 
sense. Yet even while he was bitterly discovering that new presbyter 
is but old priest writ large, he could praise Henry Lawes as “the 
priest of Phoebus’ choir”; and Christ is the sovereign “priest” of 
God in both the early Passion and the next to the last book of Para- 
dise Lost. There is no conflict of symbol and idea unless the symbol 
is analyzed out of its poetic context. Perhaps this is what Ross had 
in mind when he warns, in his preface, that “my treatment of 
Milton in this book is a conscious over-simplification.” My objection 
is a conscious subtlety. 

WILtiAM R. PARKER 
Ohio State University 


Christopher Smart: A Biographical and Critical Study. By Epwarp 
G. AinsworTH and Cuarves E. Noyes. Columbia: University of 
Missouri, 1943. Pp. 168. $1.50. 


In completing the life of Christopher Smart begun by the late 
Professor E. G. Ainsworth, Charles E. Noyes has performed a diffi- 
cult task well. When he took up the work, some chapters had already 
been written and others existed only in Professor Ainsworth’s notes ; 
the last of the work Mr. Noyes did while in the armed forces. Under 
the circumstances, it is distinctly to his credit that he has produced a 
well-integrated, scholarly biography. 

This is the first full-length, detailed life of Smart since the recent 
revival of interest has brought much new material to light. It is 
more, however, than an integration of what others have published: 
considerable new factual material has been added, and some of the 
critical sections are excellent. From it, Smart emerges a contradic- 
tory, yet a much more comprehensible, individual—a hard-working 
journeyman of literature, weak-willed, drunken, and witty, and, at 
the same time, a proud and sensitive poet who from the beginning 
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possessed a marked religious sensibility. The authors’ examination 
of his religious verse shows the Song of David to be not an isolated 
miracle, but the result of a surprising intensification of qualities 
present in many of his other pieces. Perhaps the authors value the 
later religious poetry too highly; but their point that it has some- 
thing of the quality of the Song itself is sound. They are correct, 
too, in regarding the salability of light verse as a chief deterrent to 
high seriousness in his earlier poetry. Nearly all of his work was 
done for money. Without doubt, a more intense poet and a finer man 
could have risen above literary fashion and financial exigencies, as 
the greatest writers have always done; the significant thing is that 
Smart seldom did so until insanity isolated him from his customary 
life. And the reason for this lay primarily in Smart himself. 

Though in the main the scholarship is all that could be asked, the 
book is not flawless. There is neither index nor bibliography ; yet 
the footnotes show that a list of books and articles could easily have 
been compiled which would have been most helpful to future work- 
ers. And there unquestionably must be future workers if the outlines 
of Smart’s life, now firmly drawn, are to be filled in. His relations 
with Newbery, his readings in occult literature, the conditions of his 
later life, and his magazine contributions are some of the fields 
where still further research might be profitable. 

It is unsound to date the beginning of the Hymns for the Fasts 
and Festivals of the Church of England “as early as 1760” (p. 126) 
because of the presence of a hymn on the accession of George III. 
Special forms of prayer for the anniversaries of the accession of 
the reigning monarch were as usual as they were for the Fifth 
of November and the anniversaries of the martyrdom of Charles I 
and the Restoration. Smart’s inclusion of hymns for the latter occa- 
sions suggests that he intended his accession hymn not for the year 
1760, when George III ascended the throne, but for the anniver- 
saries of that event. If so, then Smart’s reference to George can 
throw no light on the time of Smart’s undertaking the composition 
of the Hymns as a whole. 

The authors repeatedly assume that The Benedicite Paraphrased 
is by Smart and from its contents draw conclusions concerning 
Smart’s poetry and his personality. In the light of Philip R. Wike- 
lund’s evidence (ELH, vol. 9 [1942], p. 136) that the piece is by 
Merrick, this obviously cannot be done. If, for example, one is to 
show Smart’s early concern with religion and the probability that 
his earlier writings would have had some of the fervor of the Song 
except for the greater marketability of light verse, one must look 
not to The Benedicite Paraphrased, but to the Seatonian poems, the 
list of Smart’s borrowings from the library of Pembroke College, 
the Hymn to the Supreme Being, and such bits of London verse as 
the “Morning Hymn” (ELH, vol. 9 [1942], p. 286). 

The evidence for assigning the anonymous Paraphrase of the 
Lord’s Prayer (pp. 113 ff.) to Smart is insufficient. With verse 
so undistinguished as much of Smart’s is, probability and internal 
evidence are too slight; little short of contemporary ascription is 
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enough. Not that the Paraphrase may not be Smart’s—most of the 
evidence presented increases the likelihood that it is—but before 
the authorship can be regarded as certain, more proof is required. 
In addition, the ascription is of course weakened by the similarities 
Mr. Noyes notes between this Paraphrase and The Benedicite 
Paraphrased. 

But these are largely matters of detail—important but not vital. 
As a whole, the book is distinctly praiseworthy. The results of 
future research may well supersede parts of it, and new discoveries 
may perhaps expand our knowledge of Smart significantly ; but this 
is, beyond any question, a good biography and will long remain an 
appropriate memorial to the late Professor E. G. Ainsworth. 


Ro.tanp B. Bottrinc 
State College of Washington 


Horace Walpole: Gardenist. An Edition of Walpole’s “The History 
of Modern Taste in Gardening” with an Estimate of Walpole’s 
Contribution to Landscape Architecture. By IsaBEL WAKELIN 
Urpan Cnase. Princeton: Princeton University Press for the 
University of Cincinnati, 1943. Pp. xxix + 285. $3.50. 


Mrs. Chase’s volume is a pleasing tribute to a neglected aspect of 
Walpole’s multifarious life. She reprints and annotates his text, and 
then devotes most of the book to a survey of gardening in the 
eighteenth century—the rise, development, and aesthetic theory of 
the Romantic School. In general, she follows the lines already laid 
down in Manwaring, Hussey, and Allen; and if her view of Ro- 
manticism had not been so confined to painting, certain types of 
poetry, and gardening, she might have explained more adequately 
the evolution that she depicts. For her, the Grand Tour to Italy 
seems the “onlie begetter” of the growing appreciation of Nature 
and of the picturesque in the period; and this love of Nature, espe- 
cially Nature as seen in the Italian landscape and in the pictures 
of Salvator Rosa and Claude Lorrain, seems to be the cause and 
the foundation of Romanticism, at least in gardening. Unfortu- 
nately, however, some of the initiators of the new “natural” school 
seem never to have gone to Italy; and, furthermore, the Grand Tour 
had been a commonplace of aristocratic education for at least two 
hundred years: if it was the chief cause of the new movement, why 
was this movement delayed until the early eighteenth century? In 
treating of literary origins, scholars too often confuse causes with 
symptoms: a headache may be the symptom of some change in 
physical state, but it is not the cause; and is not the rising interest 
in landscape, Italian or otherwise, merely an incidental symptom 
of a larger change with deeper causes? The present writer long since 
said his say on this matter in a volume (The Funeral Elegy, and the 
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Rise of English Romanticism [New York, 1929]) that does not 
appear in Mrs. Chase’s bibliography. He believes that the tastes of 
the bourgeoisie (emotionalized as a result of their revivalistic seven- 
teenth-century Calvinism), their rise in wealth and consequently 
growing interest in the fine arts, their increasing suburbanism after 
the London fire of 1666, explain far more than does the Italian 
Tour the rise of Romanticism in one art after another, as the trades- 
men, laying aside their religious prejudices, became, during the 
progress of the eighteenth century, the dominant patrons of one art 
after another. As a matter of fact, the funeral elegy and the comedy 
both show clear Romantic elements before such a trend appears in 
gardening ; and any explanation of such a change of taste in gar- 
dening should take into account these sister arts. But perhaps this 
is asking too much of the editor of Walpole’s History. 

The format of the book is pleasing; the bibliography, extensive ; 
and the index, helpful. The reader may, however, question a few 
minor slips or misprints: “Price” for “Price’s” (p. 184); the re- 
peated use of “O.E.D.” for NED; the reference to “The Dictionary 
of Biography,” apparently for DNB (p. 139); and an apparent 
confusion of “Capability” with “Estimate” Brown (pp. 76-77). 


Joun W. Draper 
West Virginia University 


Wordsworth’s Formative Years. By GeorceE WicBur Meyer. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press; London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 265. $3.50, 


According to its Preface, “This volume, the first of a projected 
series to be devoted to the reinterpretation of Wordsworth’s com- 
plete work, is an attempt to throw new light on the poet’s early de- 
velopment by an examination of the poetry and prose which he 
wrote in the first twenty-eight years of his life.” This approach, re- 
garded by the author more reliable than The Prelude, termed “ro- 
mantic hindsight,” is a step in the right direction, if proper caution 
is observed in discrediting that autobiographical poem, which, like 
the Fenwick notes, may be inaccurate in chronology, but is in the 
main true. For instance, Mr. Meyer pronounces “excellent poetry” 
but “bad autobiography” Wordsworth’s reference to himself on that 
memorable summer morning in 1788 as a “dedicated Spirit.” No 
matter when he realized the full significance of that potent inspiration, 
he had been, was, and continued to be a dedicated spirit, not a case 
of maladjustment, as the author labors hard to prove, but one with 
an inalienable affinity for letters and an aversion to all other pro- 
fessions. 

The discussion should, but does not, begin with Juvenilia, most 
pertinent material. Instead the early letters of Wordsworth and his 
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sister- reveal only well-established facts, as does An Evening Walk. 
In his treatment of Descriptive Sketches the author finds in the teach- 
ings of Michel Beaupuy and Wordsworth’s experience in France the 
main inspiration for The Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff, fanned into 
action by the untenable views of the Bishop. That “Guilt and Sorrow 
is little more than Wordsworth’s Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff 
put into verse and fitted out with appropriate illustrations,” and 
“basically autobiographical,” is a new and tenable interpretation, 
which will probably shock those who have striven to place the whole 
responsibility for the conception of the poem on William Godwin or 
Annette Vallon or both. The author can reconcile the sentimental and 
Gothic modes in the poem but is puzzled needlessly over the value 
of artistic contrast. That he has not always read his Wordsworth 
correctly is indicated by his startling assertion that the sailor in Guilt 
and Sorrow has murdered his own son. The poem is gloomy enough 
without filicide. 

Although Mr. Meyer ignores all opposition (see Bishop, SP, 
XXXII [1935], 483-507; Havens, SP, XXXIII [1936], 55-56) to 
Garrod’s dogmatic disposal of the preamble to The Prelude, and 
slights Wordsworth’s Preface to The Borderers, his treatment of that 
difficult drama is the most sensible and plausible we have yet en- 
countered. The pros and cons of Godwinism are ruled out, and the 
tragedy resolves itself into a titanic struggle between a proud un- 
principled villain and a preéminentiy good man too easily seduced 
from the dictates of his heart. Emphasis is shifted from the ills of 
despotic government displayed in Guilt and Sorrow to the responsi- 
bilities of the individual. The drama “is in reality a composition 
whose ethical import is unimpeachable.” 

Wordsworth’s early work thus far shows a gradual, natural, and 
coherent development independent of interruption by extraneous in- 
fluence. The Ruined Cottage affords an easy transition to the natural- 
ism of Wordsworth in 1798 and prepares the way for a second volume 
of this work, which we await with interest. 


LEsLIE NATHAN BROUGHTON 
Cornell University 


Thomas Carlyle: Journey to Germany, Autumn, 1858. Edited with 
an Introduction, Notes, and Commentaries by RicHarp ALBERT 
Epwarp Brooks. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. 
Pp. vii + 222. $2.75. 


If further evidence were needed that Thomas Carlyle was a self- 
ish, vain, egotistical man, Professor Brooks’s Journey to Germany, 
Autumn, 1858 provides the information. In this hitherto unpub- 
lished journal Carlyle is seen off guard. He grumbles, hates, despises, 
and by indirection says what a wonderfully superior being he is. 
He hates almost everybody, but makes special mention of Jews and 
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“dirty” Czechs. He despises servants, rating their value at one-third 
of their pay, “fat” landlords, “dirty” Czech priests, “loudish but 
inarticulate Czechs.” He hates the inns, the food, the coachmen, the 
coaches, the roads, the weather, the noise, the “most ancient set of 
odours; stinks so old and virulent”—everything. He admires only 
one thing: the power and genius of Frederick the Great; and it was 
wholly under the spell of this admiration that he undertook the 
journey to study the Frederick battlefields. 

In recent years many scholars have recognized that if Carlyle was 
a prophet, he was a prophet of a totalitarian state. He despised the 
poor, even as he asked “a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work.” He 
had no sympathy with their aspirations. He scorned their desire for 
comfort and happiness, offering them “Instead thereof blessedness.” 
He had contempt for democracy, no understanding of the real prob- 
lems of the new industrial age, and no faith in economic equality. In- 
stead, he worshiped the “hero,” the great one-man ruler—especially 
the German. Carlyle must be the only “great” English man of letters 
who is genuinely admired by the Nazi. 

Journey to Germany gives further evidence of these Carlyle char- 
acteristics. Mr. Brooks has done a remarkably fine piece of work 
in editing this journal. The difficulties of identifying innumerable 
cryptic (and often misspelled) references must have been very 
great. The work is done with almost excessive care for detail; it is 
a complete and a praiseworthy task. It gives evidence of genuine 
scholarship. The introduction is informative. 

Mr. Brooks’s only fault is that he sees in Carlyle a genius, a belief 
that few moderns will share with him. He ranks parts of Frederick 
the Great with Hardy’s Dynasts and other great works of art, which 
shows a strange sense of aesthetic values. But if Mr. Brooks’s aes- 
thetic judgment seems queer, there can be no doubt about his indus- 
try and scholarly accuracy. 

SopHus KeirH WINTHER 
University of Washington 


A Literary Journey through Wartime Britain. By A. C. Warp. New 
York and London: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 96. $2.00. 


The question asked by the New York members of the Oxford 
University Press, How have the literary landmarks of Britain fared 
under its rain of bombs? is one to which all English-speaking folk 
have been awaiting an answer. The reply came back in the form of 
a manuscript which the Press promptly realized should be turned 
into a book designed for general circulation. Mr. Ward, the author, 
wisely assumed that his audience comprised the intelligentsia of 
America and the Dominions, and furthermore that they desired to 
learn not only what favorite shrines had suffered damage, but also 
which ones had escaped. Indirectly he thus tells us that while all 
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Britain is “wartime Britain,” yet not all Britain has been ravaged 
by war, though the exigencies of the conflict have left some strange 
marks on the face of the countryside. And warming up to his sub- 
ject, he almost forgets the war in making the circuit of England as 
the roll of place names evokes association after association with 
famous figures of literature. The book thus comes near to being a 
review of English literary history. The account is related with mar- 
velous restraint and freedom from vindictiveness, and the tradi- 
tional peace of English villages and lanes seems to be reasserted in 
the delightful hand-drawn sketches, which call to mind those of 
the Highways and Byways series. Perhaps he left the passion to be 
revealed by tiie photographs, which speak loudly enough of wan- 
tonness and barbarity. As the book was released at the close of 1943, 
before the robots were spawned, we have to acknowledge that much 
more remains to be told. Designing the book was evidently a labor 
of love with the Oxford University Press. 
Epwarp G. Cox 

University of Washington 


Cavalcade of the English Novel from Elizabeth to George VI. By 
Epwarp WaAGENKNECHT. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1943. Pp. xx + 646. $2.90. 


Professor Wagenknecht’s Cavalcade of the English Novel is un- 
usually inclusive both in the number of novelists dealt with and in 
the forty-one pages of bibliographical material provided. Inclusive- 
ness, at the same time, has been combined with thoroughness in 
dealing with the more important novelists. Despite the fact that the 
time covered extends from Lyly to Virginia Woolf, more space has 
been reserved for the leading figures than has been commonly 
allotted to them in similar volumes. Seventeen pages are devoted to 
the account of Thackeray ; Conrad receives eighteen pages of treat- 
ment ; Scott, Dickens, and Hardy are each granted twenty-one pages. 
An appendix of thirty pages makes possible the inclusion of a large 
number of novelists not admitted into the main text. 

Wide reading, a wealth of scholarship, and a fresh and inde- 
pendent point of view have evidently gone into the making of this 
book. Its author is not one to be overawed by the pretensions of 
“psychological” critics. Edmund Wilson’s analysis of Dickens in 
The Wound and the Bow is branded as “a completely irresponsible 
piece of criticism.” Neither is Professor Wagenknecht one of those 
critics who would make the study of literature a matter of dispas- 
sionate laboratory analysis. Reading a book, he tells us in his 
preface, is for him “an act of communion” between himself and the 
author. An act of communion with a congenial writer is likely to 
call forth a sympathetic response. Such a response, in a marked 
degree, is to be noted in this book. 
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Sometimes, in fact, the enthusiasm of the author leads him to 
make claims which his own analysis does not seem to substantiate. 
Combined with such exuberance is a tendency to indulge in some- 
what extravagant or extreme statements. “There are not many 
women in English fiction,” we are told, “whom we know so well”— 
as Fleur, the daughter of Soames Forsyte. “Jane Eyre has no struc- 
ture.” Thackeray's suggestion that Becky Sharp murdered Jos Sed- 
ley “is one of the worst blunders of characterization in all English 
fiction.” 

Sometimes the scholar in Professor Wagenknecht gets into the 
way of the critic. In the chapter on Thackeray, for example, there 
are references to the opinions of at least seventeen other persons. 
Sustained analysis of the subject under such conditions is made 
extremely difficult. 

In citing with approvai Galsworthy’s description of English drama 
as “simply a string of almost unrelated achievements,” the author of 
Cavalcade would seem to be following dangerous counsel. We may 
wish to keep clear of peripheral matters in literary criticism and 
still recognize that the influence of one artist upon another amid 
changing conditions and changing materials of art gives rise to very 
important problems. Relationships may be concealed under the acci- 
dental variations of time and place; it is part of the critic’s function 
to unveil them. Henry James praised Balzac for seeing his subject 
“in the light of the bearing of all its parts on each other.” What is 
thus good for the novelist is equally good for the critic. 


Bruce McCuL.LoucH 
New York University 


Tristan und Isolt. A Poem by Gottfried von Strassburg. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and a Facsimile by Aucust Cross. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell (German Mediaeval Series, ed. H. G. 
Fiedler, Section A, Vol. 3), 1944. Pp. liv + 185. 8s 6d. 


The present volume is an excellent addition to a Mediaeval Ger- 
man series which already includes editions of Der Arme Heinrich 
(Erich Gierach and J. Knight Bostock, 1941) and Meier Helm- 
brecht (C. E. Gough, 1942). These texts have been prepared with 
the express purpose of introducing English-speaking students to 
the language and literature of the Middle High German period, and 
from the scholarly as well as from the pedagogical viewpoint they 
seem to have succeeded admirably. 

The introduction presents a very painstaking discussion of the 
whole background of courtly life, the basic elements in the Tristan 
story, the question of original sources, date of composition, and 
the presumed development of the Tristan saga. It seems that the 
editor has devoted too much space, however, to an analysis of the 
Urtristan (Poéme primitif) and even of the later Estoire of Li 
Kiévres, both vague terms which apparently connote something dif- 
ferent to every critic. To be sure Golther, van Dam, and Bédier 
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have set up charts showing the development and genealogy of the 
Eilhard, Béroul, and Thomas versions, but this material is of too 
theoretical a nature, at least for the purpose of this edition. In 
dealing with Gottfried von Strassburg and his poem, however, the 
editor is on more familiar ground. His appreciation of the epic in 
terms of the cultural background of the times and an understanding 
of the moral philosophy involved in the courtly mordliteit must cer- 
tainly be of help to students who are introduced to these medieval 
and courtly concepts for the first time. 

The text itself reprints selections from the Bechstein edition 
(Brockhaus: Leipzig, 1891). These selections are varied enough, 
but it might have been advisable to have added brief summaries of 
the content of the omitted passages similar to the chapter summaries 
of Bechstein’s edition or of the Nibelungenlied edition of Bartsch 
or of other volumes of the “Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters.” 
Professor Closs has adhered absolutely to the Bechstein text, except 
for the correction of several misprints: kumt den an instead of 
Bechstein’s kumt dem an (v. 4834), although Bechstein specifically 
speaks of the accusative case in a note, and wider instead of wieder 
(v. 7131). Weste (v. 14698) and ist (v. 6804) instead of Bechstein’s 
enweste and enist are not necessary for the verse measure, as the 
lines can be quite correctly read with Bechstein’s longer forms. 

The excellent notes at the foot of each page are likewise taken 
directly from the Bechstein edition, although there are some refer- 
ences to the Golther and Ranke editions. This is intended as no 
criticism, as Closs did very well in following this pattern. At the 
time of its publication Bechstein’s text was quite severely criticized. 
It was considered too popular and on too elementary a level. There 
may have been a certain amount of truth in this criticism, but for 
a beginner there seems to be hardly a better way to learn Middle 
High German than with the help of the notes of the “Deutsche 
Classiker des Mittelalters” texts supplemented with a good Middle 
High German grammar. Like Bechstein, Closs has given too much 
rather than too little in the grammatical portion of his notes. I 
would suggest omission of explanations of grammatical forms such 
as sneit = schnitt (v. 16985), the constant explanation of the parti- 
tive genitive construction as well as other suggested translations of 
words whose meanings should be evident enough. On the other hand, 
I might note some omissions such as gevallesam (v. 2002) = suit- 
able, appropriate; smac (v. 7280) = smell; iteniuwe (v. 13075) in 
the sense of very new; and gieze (v. 14621), a weak masculine noun 
with the meaning of stream or brook. Allez ze stete (v. 14685) 
might have been listed in the notes as entirely motionless, and sé dir 
got (v. 7070) might have been explained as an elliptical expression 
for sé helfe dir got. The weak form slageten (v. 7100) and getwagen 
(v. 4658) and its relationship to twahen = to wash might also have 
been included. 

There can not be much disagreement with Closs’s notes. I would 
hardly translate genesen (v. 66) with das Leben genieBen, but with 
am Leben bleiben, or simply with leben. The note makes it clear 
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that the editor has confused the forms genésen (Gothic: ganisan) 
and niezen (Gothic: niutan). The vorbedaehte of verse 7911 is the 
singular of a strong feminine noun and hardly the plural of vorbe- 
daht. I would also suggest the translation soviel rather than in der 
Art for der maze (v. 9066). Likewise the translation tide or Stré- 
mung for fléz (v. 13371) seems more suitable than the suggested 
fleet or float. 

Closs does not offer any textual criticism in his notes, although he 
does refer to some different interpretations or translations as pre- 
sented by other editions. In some cases I would prefer some of the 
variant readings. Both Ranke and Golther prefer verpirset to 
verpriset in verse 4925: versuochet unde verpriset hat with the 
translation beim Suchen und Jagen irre gehen. The metaphor thus 
uses two expressions taken from the chase. Furthermore, both 
Bechstein and Closs translate veige (v. 6910) with schrecklich, 
fearful, whereas the usual destined to death seems quite in place. 
However, the points with which one might disagree are not too 
numerous. On the whole the notes are quite adequate, containing 
as they do much bibliographical material of a literary and cultural 
as well as of a grammatical nature. Springer in his review of Der 
Arme Heinrich (JEGP, XLIII [1944], No. 3) observes that the 
beginner should have been referred to V. Michels’ Mittelhoch- 
deutsches Elementarbuch in addition to Paul’s Middle High German 
grammar. It is surprising that this excellent and well-documented 
grammar has not been used in the present edition either. 

Misprints are very rare in this edition. I have noted der instead 
of und (v. 4793), flehe for fléhe (v. 4860), behdlte for behalte 
(v. 4879), sih for sich (v. 10188), vazzeline (v. 11674), but vizze- 
line in the glossary, zucken (v. 6866), but ziicken in the glossary. 

With notes as copious as those presented in this text it is not 
surprising that any reviewer should find individual points with which 
he might not necessarily agree. This does not detract from the 
essentially excellent quality of an edition which has been so care- 
fully prepared. It is especially gratifying that such a text could be 
published in these unsettled times. 

Cart F. BAYERSCHMIDT 
Columbia University 


Icelandic Poems and Stories. Translations from Modern Icelandic 
Literature. Edited by Ricuarp Beck. Princeton and New York: 
Princeton University Press for the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, 1943. Pp. 8-315. $3.00. 


In 1930 Professor Richard Beck of the University of North Dakota 
edited a collection of Icelandic poems with an English translation 
called Icelandic Lyrics. He showed then a rare talent for finding good 
translations, his collections containing samples of as many as thirty 
authors done into English by twelve translators. The editors of the 
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Amrerican-Scandinavian Foundation were thus well advised in choos- 
ing Dr. Beck to do the job for them, when they finally decided to 
publish a collection of modern Icelandic poems and short stories. And 
Dr. Beck has fully lived up to their expectations. 

In a way the present collection seems to have been an easier task 
than the first one, since Dr. Beck has been able to use twenty-five 
poems from his first book. New poetical renderings are primarily due ~ 
to Mrs. Jakobina Johnson of Seattle, a master in the art of translating 
Icelandic poetry, and to Professor Watson Kirkconnell, the Canadian 
super-linguist, who already in 1930 had published a good-sized book 
of his own translations from the Icelandic. Mrs. Johnson has eight 
new translations to her credit, and Professor Kirkconnell, eleven to 
his. Professors Skuli Johnson and Kemp Malone and the Swedish- 
American poet Charles W. Stark have one poem each to their credit. 

By far the greater number of the stories (twelve in all) are trans- 
lated by Mrs. Mekkin Sveinsson Perkins of Washington, D. C. Her 
stories fill almost one-half of the book. Two stories are translated by 
Axel Eyberg and John Watkins, the secretary of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, and one each by Mrs. Johnson and Dr. 
Beck. 

Wherever I have sampled the translations, I have found them well 
done. Mrs. Johnson has long been known for her exquisite renderings 
of Icelandic poetry, and if she is thus singled out, it is not done to de- 
tract from the merit of others who have done well. I was, for instance, 
very glad to find Malone’s fine translation of Matthias Jochumsson’s 
“New Years Hymn” transferred from a back number of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Review to its rightful place in the collection. 

The stories, as far as I can judge, are also well done. One would 
expect as much from the pens of Mrs. Johnson and Dr. Beck, but it 
seems no less true of the collaborators, Axel Eyberg and John Wat- 
kins, of whose work a few samples have already appeared. Let us 
hope that we have seen only the beginning of their work! As far as 
I can tell, Mrs. Perkins’ translations are on the same high level as 
the best of the others, and this in spite of the fact that she has tackled 
some of the most difficult stories, as, for instance, those of Gud- 
mundur Fridjonsson and Jon Trausti. 

Apart from the selection of material (see my review of the book in 
the American-Scandinavian Review, XXXI [1943], 183-85), Dr. 
Beck’s contribution lies chiefly in the introduction, treating the last 
hundred years of Icelandic literature, and the notes on individual 
writers, generally amounting to a page in each case. They are done 
in Dr. Beck’s usual manner: lucid, concise, thoroughly reliable, and 
inspired by his love of the subject. One senses, too, that Dr. Beck’s 
heart is with the national romanticists rather than with the modern 
writers of leftist tendencies, like boérbergur porSarson and H. K. 
Laxness ; yet his treatment of the latter group is, on the whole, fair. 

The book is handsomely made up and well printed. It seems from 
all points of view to reflect credit on the translators, the editor, and 
the publishers. Let us hope that it will sell well, or at least be read by 
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many, so that it may serve its ultimate purpose, that of extending 
knowledge about Icelandic literature to American readers, as far as 
that can be done by translations. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Slavic Studies. Sixteen Essays in Honor of George Rapall Noyes. 
Edited by ALEXANDER Kaun and Ernest J. Srmmons. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1943. Pp. x + 242. $3.00. 


As in deference to the humane genius of George Rapall Noyes, 
master spirit of American college instructors in the Slavic languages 
and literatures, the gifted contributors memorializing him in Slavic 
Studies avoid with heartening propriety the philologic jargon, the 
word-mongery, and the pedantic flummeries that disfigure most 
books perpetrated by linguistic scholars. 

Sir Bernard Pares of London sets the tone with a gentleman’s 
tribute to a learned friend. In two excellent critical essays, Kaun 
of California and Lanz of Stanford break with the academic cant 
stigmatizing Lermontov as a Byronic mime: Kaun, richly quoting 
original translations, humanizes him as the poet of personal experi- 
ences and humors; Lanz, mindful of the integrity of the cultural 
enterprise, puts him into the goodly company of Aeschylus and 
other seers who have made sense of the tragic paradox of creation. 
Dorothea Radin adds point with a masterful translation of Ler- 
montov’s “Song of the Tsar.” 

Manning of Columbia contributes another of his illuminating 
studies of literary craftsmanship, this one on the neglect of time in 
the Russian novel—a study inviting comparison with Gasset on 
Proust, Weigand on Mann, and with other timekeepers of our 
non-Euclidean day. Patrick of California reinterprets Ostrovski 
convincingly as neither Slavophile nor Westerner, neither national- 
istic nor socialistic propagandist, but as faithful recorder of the 
Russian scene. Strelsky of Vassar, turning to satire, one of the 
most difficult and hence most neglected departments of literary criti- 
cism, makes a brilliant gloss of baffling passages from Saltykov, 
integralizing this writer’s philosophy and making it gleam with that 
of the great satirists—none of them cynics, all of them philan- 
thropes, “shaking the foundations of the Kingdom of Hell by show- 
ing it to be the kingdom of nonsense.” 

In Senn’s learned notes on religious folklore in Lithuania, phil- 
ology serves the noble emprise of faith. Wellek of Iowa, breaking 
with the nationalistic interpretations of Masaryk and other Protes- 
tants, prefers to read Czech literature in its traditional European 
setting ; Posin, also of Iowa, contrasting two Russian critics sepa- 
rated by a single generation, gives divergent readings of Pushkin— 
another pertinent commentary on the incertitudes of aesthetic judg- 
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ment. Prophetic of the superiority of a forthcoming biography of 
Tolstoi, an especially significant contribution to Slavic Studies is 
Ernest Simmons’ essay on the writing of War and Peace. The ven- 
turesome but inescapable quest of a key to the mind of genius creat- 
ing its masterpiece is marvelously revealing when entrusted to a 
skilled searcher like Simmons or Lowes. 

A second study from Columbia, adorned with unusually felicitous 
translations, is Arthur Coleman’s trail of Mickiewicz, exiled in 
South Russia—a lucid discourse on poetic art and environment. 
As a divertissement, Lednicki of Cracow and Harvard provides 
some old-style improvisations on the dissonant theme of Mickiewicz- 
Dostoevski-Blok, and the volume ends with a list of Professor 
Noyes’s publications—a list which in itself makes a monumental 
record that here in remote Berkeley lived a teacher of informed 
spirit and divining eye, who saw beyond other scholars the literary 
largess of our most various and most bewildering kinsman, the Indo- 
European Slav. 

O. STEPANEK 
University of Nebraska 


La Grande Clarté du Moyen-Age. By Gustave Conen. New York: 
Editions de la Maison Francaise, 1943. Pp. 225. 


This little book, little but large, was begun in Paris on the first of 
July, 1940, shortly after France became a prison. The work belongs 
with prison literature, like the consolation that Boethius wrote in his 
dungeon. Boethius consoled himself with a theodicy, as Milton, im- 
prisoned in blindness, did, and as our author does in justifying the 
ways of France to men. Quand méme! For his inner theme is la 
grande clarté de la France, formed, to be sure, in the Middle Ages 
and shedding its light on other countries then, but also preserved 
amidst the shifting scenes of the centuries down to our own day. 

In sparkling and eloquent prose we learn of the inventions achieved 
in the different periods and of the elements in French genius that were 
fused in a medieval clarity—poetry and music, art and philosophy, 
wit and courtly love, and above all the Catholic faith, which harmon- 
ized these higher operations of the human mind and visibly enshrined 
them in the cathedral. We listen to a learned rhapsody, light in touch 
and deep in understanding, well documented with bibliographies 
among which the author’s many publications find their rightful place. 
One of his favorite topics is the spiritualization of human love in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when Chrétien de Troyes and Guil- 
laume de Lorris anticipated both Dante and Goethe. 

Two topics call for more generous treatment. One is Charlemagne, 
no “grand barbare germain” but a lover of Roman order and an- 
tiquity, an instinctive philologist, who desired corrected texts of the 
Bible, of important liturgical works, of the rule of St. Benedict, and 
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of the ancient Roman authors. Of course he had his experts—Paul the 
Deacon, Alcuin, and Theodulf of Orléans. He knew how to choose 
and inspire them; he understood Cicero’s maxim that honos alit 
artes. 

A kindred subject is the development of Latin script in the Caro- 
lingian period and of the connection of script with art, of which it 
was essentially an element. French modes of beauty were then ex- 
pressed at the rival scriptoria no less clearly than later in the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of the cathedral and the jeweled mosaics of its 
windows. At Tours an artistic revival of ancient lettering was ef- 
fected, prophetic of a similar renaissance in fifteenth-century Italy. 
We should not attribute an “ultramontane origin” to the “Roman and 
Italic forms” taken over by French printers in the sixteenth century. 
The ancient mode to which the Italian scribes and printers aspired 
had been anticipated, in still more beautiful forms, at Tours in Char- 
lemagne’s time. The lettering on our printed pages today is ultimately 
a French invention. A few more pages, devoted to these topics, would 
still permit the little book, like an Aldine, to slip within the pocket. 

The author began in the atmosphere of the prison. He adds a 
“Farewell” written in New York in 1942, in an atmosphere of free- 
dom, hope, and prophecy. For there is nothing more certain at this 
dark moment than the rise of a new France, chastened by its afflictions, 
to teach men once more how to live, how to pray, and how to laugh. 


E. K. Ranp 
Harvard University 


The Clue to Pascal. By Emice Cartuiet. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1943. Pp. 187. $2.00. 


In a brief work, marked equally by scholarship and by piety, Pro- 
fessor Cailliet suggests that the clue to Pascal lies in the Bible. 
Chapter III examines connections between the Bible and the thought 
and personality of Pascal, while chapter IV propounds the author’s 
thesis concerning the Pensées. This is that the Pensées, approached 
biographically and psychologically, as spiritual journals, reveal their 
Biblical structure: “they constitute the mirror of a life lived and 
meditated more and more in the light of Scripture” (p. 122). 

Certainly Professor Cailliet’s detailed analyses are illuminating 
and suggestive. He notes Pascal’s interest in the simplicity of the 
gospel style ; examines on which occasions Pascal was faithful to the 
original text, and on which he felt at liberty to elaborate, or to make 
emendations; considers the various editions of the Bible that may 
have been used by Pascal, speculating in particular on what edition 
lay before him on the night of the mystical experience; and searches 
out the Scriptural basis for certain literary expressions and patterns 
of conduct peculiar to Pascal. Some of this work has been done be- 
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fore, but Professor Cailliet has made his own significant contribu- 
tion to the inquiry. 

The larger thesis of the book, however, remains extremely du- 
bious. The author tends to assume a Calvinistic unity and coherence 
of doctrine in the Bible. Sometimes, again, he forgets that the Bible 
is the sort of book in which one may, if he will, find just about © 
everything or anything. Also, he is too much inclined to refer to the 
Scriptures in a vaguely edifying manner—as when, in the incident of 
Pascal’s fainting during the debate about the signing of the Formu- 
lary at Port-Royal, he remarks, “the whole incident is fully consis- 
tent with all that we know of Pascal’s character—the type of char- 
acter that only the Bible can mold” (p. 72). 

It would be more to the point if Professor Cailliet, instead of try- 
ing to prove that the projected Vindication of Christianity was to be 
“entirely Biblical in inspiration” (p. 108), should undertake an 
analysis of the progressive interactions between Pascal’s personal 
experiences, his formal doctrine, and his reading of Scripture. For 
instance, the Christocentric character of Pascal’s theology is neither 
Augustinian nor Calvinistic. Is it good Jansenism? Surely there is 
fruitful research to be done here by a scholar who will hold in mind, 
at the same time, the wealth and variety of the literature of the Bible, 
the different theological traditions in the rendering of Scripture, and 
the evolution of Pascal’s own religious thought. 

Finally, it must be said emphatically that there is no such thing as 
the clue to Pascal. There are several Pascals: the physicist, the in- 
ventor, the mystic, the man of the world, the mathematician, the 
literary artist, the fighting Pascal, the physically diseased Pascal, the 
emotionally introverted Pascal, the spiritually exalted Pascal: all of 
these Pascals enter in some way into the genius of the Pensées. Per- 
haps, then, Professor Cailliet may claim modestly to have footnoted 
one of several clues to Pascal. 

Rosert E. Fitcu 
Occidental College 


Ouw’est-ce Qu’un Américain? By Saint-John de Crévecoeur. Avec 
une Introduction par Howarp C. Rice. Pp. 53. 


Thomas Jefferson et Tocqueville. By Sainte-Beuve. Avec une In- 
troduction par GiLBert CHINARD. Pp. 43. 


De la Démocratie en Amérique. By Tocqueville. Extraits, avec une 
Préface par GILBERT CHINARD. Pp. 66. 


Princeton: Princeton University Press for Institut Francais de 
Washington, 1943. Fifty cents each. 


These three reprints of well-chosen selections with introductions 
and bibliographical notes form together a valuable and interesting 
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triptych in the best Franco-American tradition. All three aim at an 
interpretation, by Frenchmen, of America and Americans for the 
French. All three go beyond retrospective and national interest be- 
cause of their prophetic cast and fecund suggestions. Such unity is 
justification enough for the editors’ choice and keeps one from 
regretting its limitations. 

Howard C. Rice has written the Introduction to Crévecoeur’s 
Letter, as befits the historian of the American farmer. In it, he 
condenses happily the life and work of Crévecoeur. He recalls the 
success of the latter’s book in Europe. (Bernard Fay ascribes to it 
an essential role in France at that time.) Since Crévecoeur’s Letters 
in French have not been reprinted for so long, this esquisse is a 
valuable item, although his English original remains more familiar 
to us. The text contains Crévecoeur’s prediction of the importance 
of America in world affairs. His analysis of the American character 
leaves one to wonder whether the freedom he acclaimed has not 
degenerated, particularly in the religious domain, since unfortunately 
fanaticism, bigotry, and anti-semitism are often so close to the 
surface. 

Professor Gilbert Chinard’s Introduction to Sainte-Beuve’s ex- 
cerpts marks clearly how France rediscovered America when it was 
in need of republican patterns. This fact opens interesting specula- 
tions today. Sainte-Beuve’s two articles on the Memoirs of Jefferson 
hold him up earnestly as an example to the youth of France. As 
to his criticism of Tocqueville’s first two volumes, it shows us 
Sainte-Beuve wondering whether Europeans will always have to 
emigrate in order to secure the blessings of tolerance and liberty. 

In introducing the selections from Tocqueville, Professor Chinard 
reminds us of the unassuming but intensely sincere personality of 
their author, whose work is such an imposing milestone in the 
interpretation of America to itself and to the world. He also clears 
up the misunderstanding through which Tocqueville has appeared 
to some as an enemy of democracy, and the selections aptly con- 
firm his view. As a friend of human liberty and dignity, Tocque- 
ville surely deserves a place beside Paine and Jefferson. His quiet, 
masterful lucidity voices in those pages his faith in the necessary 
future of democracy and of America, which he sees sharing the 
world with Russia when it has attained the rank of first maritime 
power in the world—a time we are reaching even now. By the same 
superior insight, Tocqueville did not fail to sense the dangers in- 
herent in democracies. We must, however, share the author’s calm 
confidence in the remedies that may, and must, be applied so that 
this form of government may endure. 


J. C. CHEssex 


University of Washington 
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Baudelaire the Critic. By Marcaret GitmMan. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1943. Pp. vii + 264. $3.00. 


Baudelaire, as a critic, seems to have had the perfect quality of 
eclecticism, consciously taking from many sources what he found 
to be true and adapting it in a purely personal, and, finally, unobtru- 
sive way. It is foolish to think of the term “eclectic” only in an 
unfavorable sense. Mere imitation of another’s style or repetition of 
another’s ideas is, of course, no great achievement. But when the 
style of another, the ideas of another, awaken in one’s own per- 
sonal style, in one’s own mind, corresponding impressions and 
truths, and when these are mulled, adapted, and finally absorbed, 
then eclecticism becomes legitimate and even necessary. 

This Dr. Gilman has demonstrated admirably in Baudelaire the 
Critic. Baudelaire’s receptivity to diverse influences, and the fusion 
of these into his own distinctive and inimitable criticism, are ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Gilman at some length. She has divided her study 
into four parts in consonance with this scheme of analysis: I, The 
Disciple of Delacroix; II, The Shadow of Poe and De Maistre; 
III, The Poet as Critic; IV, The Last Years. Quoting copiously, 
perhaps too copiously, from Baudelaire’s own work, she traces the 
development of his criticism from the early Salon de 1848 through 
its height with the Salon de 1859, Peintre de la vie moderne, and 
Richard Wagner et Tannhduser 4 Paris, to its decline with the essays 
on Hugo, Banville, and others. 

Her approach is chronological, with most of the virtues and few 
of the defects incident to such an approach. Her study of the signifi- 
cant words in Baudelaire’s criticism (originalité, naiveté, idéal, corre- 
spondances, imagination), words which Baudelaire felt to be the 
crystallization of his entire thought, is, however, wisely handled in 
a manner transcending chronology. 

Dr. Gilman grants, at least as applied to Baudelaire himself, the 
truth of his assertion that the poet is the best critic: indeed, “the 
poet as critic” is the professed motif of her study. She finds in his 
phrase—Je résolus de m’informer du pourquoi, et de transformer 
ma volupté en connaissance—not only the essence of Baudelaire’s 
criticism, but a worthy formula for any critic. I suspect that Dr. 
Gilman would like to predicate Baudelaire’s own development as 
the ideal for the critic. In this perhaps consists the transcendent 
value of the study, for Baudelaire is truly a critic to be emulated. 

One might have wished for a more sensitive appreciation, perhaps 
a final chapter which might have been at once a complete summary, 
a keen analysis, and a graceful essay, but apparently Dr. Gilman 
makes no pretenses in this direction. 

On the whole, the book is heavy, factual, scholarly; it is the com- 
mendably painstaking effort of a competent and conscientious 
scholar to give us a much needed work: a comprehensive study of 
Baudelaire the critic. 

WarREN PENDLETON CARRIER 
University of North Carolina 
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The Genres of Parnassian Poetry: A Study of the Parnassian 
Minors. By Aaron Scuarrer. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, Extra Volume 
XX, 1944. Pp. 427. $4.00. 


As Professor Schaffer’s title indicates, his aim is two-fold: first, 
“to combat at the outset the wide-spread notion that Parnassian 
poetry is all of a piece, that it is cold, objectively descriptive, and 
nothing more” (p. 5) ; second, to make a detailed study of the minor 
Parnassians. After an introduction reviewing the chief previous 
studies of Parnassian poetry, the successive chapters are devoted to 
the various genres practiced by the Parnassians; descriptive, philo- 
sophical, classical and exotic, Satanic (the inclusion of these poets 
in the Parnassian ranks seems to me questionable), anacreontic and 
funambulesque, realistic and regional, and sentimental. Although 
Professor Schaffer limits himself to lyric poetry, he gives ample 
proof of the scope and variety, in both subject matter and form, 
of Parnassian poetry. At the beginning of each chapter there is a 
brief discussion of the contribution of the great Parnassians to the 
genre under consideration, followed by biographical and critical 
studies, poet by poet, of the lesser lights. Fifty-six of the ninety- 
nine contributors to the three series of the Parnasse contemporain 
are studied, the others being omitted on the grounds that they 
“can by no stretch of the imagination be classified as Parnassians, 
or... wrote so little or such poor poetry as to warrant their exclu- 
sion from serious consideration here” (p. 409). These studies supply 
a wealth of information culled from various and often little-known 
sources. The documentation is exceedingly careful and thorough, 
many errors and slips in previous works on the Parnassians are cor- 
rected, and Professor Schaffer often succeeds in relieving the inevi- 
table monotony of his long catalogue by apt characterizations of in- 
dividual poets. 

In spite of its undoubted contribution to our knowledge of the 
Parnassians, the book is somewhat disappointing. Professor Schaf- 
fer, as he admits freely, is dealing largely with poets the best of 
whom are but second-rate. Indeed the reader is left with the feeling 
that nowhere, except perhaps in the eighteenth century, is such an 
intolerable deal of bad poetry to be found; poetry in which there 
is a rigid observance of form, but in which the informing spirit 
is almost everywhere lacking. Professor Schaffer rightly defends 
the value of studies of minor writers, which, as we will all grant, 
again and again cast new light on the great currents of literature 
and thought. But in his book there is such a mass of detail that one 
cannot see the wood for the trees. His conclusion is that Parnassian 
poetry is characterized first by its “souci de la forme,” and second 


by “clarity of expression and absence of what the French so suc- 
cinctly call sensiblerie”’ (p. 407). In spite of their emphasis on form 
at the expense of feeling, “the ideal of the Parnassians enabled some 
of them to create poems, in a diversity of styles and moods and on all 
manner of themes, which are works of pure art” (p. 411). There 
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is little here that is new in the way of interpretation and synthesis; 
the book is essentially a useful and valuable catalogue of informa- 
tion about the minor Parnassians. 

MARGARET GILMAN 
Bryn Mawr College 


Eulogy on George Washington: Delivered in Ste Amne’s Church, 
Detroit, Mich., February 1797. By Micuet Levapoux, s.s. Edited 
and translated by Epwarp B. Ham. Ann Arbor: The William L. 
Clements Library, February 1944. Pp. 28. 2000 copies printed. 


This is the first address on George Washington ever given in 
Michigan, and the date is significant, because there was still a sur- 
prising amount of pro-British sentiment in the Detroit region. The 
preacher was a Sulpician priest, charged with the parish of Sainte 
Anne de Détroit from 1796 to 1801. Was this an old and important 
French church? To this question, which might well have received 
some little elucidation, there is no answer, but the presence of many 
French priests at that late date in the general region of Michigan 
and Illinois shows with what reluctance the hierarchy gave up its 
hold on the religious allegiance of the first settlers and their de- 
scendants. The eulogy itself is trivial and conventional; its interest 
lies in the time and circumstances of its delivery. Washingtoniana 
which are still unpublished must be rare indeed. 

JuLiaAn Park 
University of Buffalo 


Ystoire de la Passion, B. N. MS. fr. 821. Edited by Epitn Arm- 
STRONG WricuHT. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance Languages and Literatures, Vol. XLV, 1944. Pp. 78. 
$1.25. 


In this monograph, Miss Wright gives us the first critical edition 
of the poem are on the whole very satisfactory. Of the Introduction, 
1454 lines, by an unknown author, written in Old French with a 
number of errors which reveal the author’s North Italian (probably 
Lombard) origin. The poem has little aesthetic value or literary 
interest ; hence, as Miss Wright points out (p. 9), “the main interest 
of the work, aside from a few original details, lies in the hybrid 
language.” 

Miss Wright’s treatment and presentation of the linguistic aspect 
of the poem is on the whole very satisfactory. Of the Introduction, 
pages 16-25 are devoted to an analysis of the language of the poem, 
divided into two parts: “Language of the Poet” (pp. 16-19), and 
“Language of the Scribe” (pp. 19-25). Each of these parts is divided 
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into the categories of Phonetics, Morphology, and Vocabulary, with 
further subdivisions under each. In this section are listed all the 
features in which the language of the poem differs from standard 
Old French. The Glossary (pp. 72-76) translates and occasionally 
lists cognates for words needing explanation. 

The only real quarrel that might be raised with the linguistic analy- 
sis in the Introduction is with its organization into two parts whose 
subdivisions are parallel throughout. This division is based on the 
assumption that only features which occur in rhyme may with cer- 
tainty be ascribed to the author (correct) and that features occur- 
ring elsewhere are to be ascribed to a copyist (not necessarily 
correct). Actually, with a peculiarity not occurring in rhyme, we 
have no way of knowing whether it is the author’s or the scribe’s. 
A more compact presentation would have included all the material 
at once, under the proper headings, and indicated by some conven- 
tional sign those features occurring in rhyme, and therefore defi- 
nitely to be ascribed to the author. 

Of course there are a few points on which minor objections may 
be made. Page 9: It is hardly accurate to say that Franco-Italian 
literature was “called into being by the lack of a vernacular litera- 
ture in Italy.” Franco-Italian literature was simply one manifesta- 
tion of the spread of French cultural features into surrounding 
territory—a result of French economic and cultural activity, not of 
some vacuum-like cultural situation in Italy. Page 18, note 35: “The 
Italian final -s falls, developing an i after the tonic vowel” ; better, “‘be- 
ing replaced by an i,” as this -i is probably not a direct phonological 
development (cf. the present reviewer, Language, XV [1939], 226, 
and references there cited). At several points, Miss Wright seems to 
interpret as representing actual pronunciation what may well have 
been simply eye-rhymes or other features of spelling: thus page 17, 
“Reduction of ié > te: 1289 sachies ( : Maries)” ; ibid., “There are 
indications that for the author certain final consonants were lightly 
pronounced”—or considered negligible in rhyming. 

These criticisms, however, do not impair the basic value of the 
book, which is a trustworthy and complete edition of a minor but 
linguistically interesting work. 

Rosert A. HALt, Jr. 


Brown University 
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Inter-American 
Workshop 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, JUNE 21-AUGUST 18 


Plans are being perfected for an Inter-American 
Workshop to be held at Stanford University with the 
collaboration of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs from June 21 to August 18. The 
staff of the workshop will be members of the Stanford 
faculty who are specialists in Latin American matters 
and visiting scholars and lecturers from Latin Amer- 
ica. A Spanish house for women students who wish to 
perfect their knowledge of spoken Spanish will be 
operated. Spanish language motion pictures, pro- 


grams of music of the Americas, dramatic readings 
and exhibits of Latin American art, handicrafts and 
publications pertaining to Latin America will supple- 
ment the class work. 


Further information and enrollment blanks may be 
obtained from Dr. Juan B. Rael, Director of Inter- 
American Workshop, Department of Romanic Lan- 
guages, Stanford University, California. 
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